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@ EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED IN A Bonpb! 


Vl 
Wy 
A smooth surface that insures excellent print- 





Wf 

ing results—lies flat when feeding through the 
press, at any speed—erases clean, without 
leaving tell-tale marks—firm texture that 
speaks of genuine quality—ideal for type- 
writing, pen or pencil writing—the desired 
strength for constant handling—uniform qual- 
ity, consistently maintained—fourteen par- 
ticularly desirable colors—watermarked for 
protection—six attractive finishes—a whiter- 
than-snow sheet—moderately priced. 











Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 








THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
Urbana, Ohio 


Your Business Letterhead will 
bring Howard Sample Book. 
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From small 6 pt. lines like these 


For years the Ludlow has been making available to printers the profitable advantages of 
all-slug composition for all job and display copy. From the first, it has been constantly 


improved mechanically and been kept well abreast of the times—with new tvpefaces. 


to 144 pt. price figures like these 


$QR°° 


quality job and display composition can be produced in slugs on the 


LUDLOW 


more efficiently and economically than by any other method. ... And in set- 
ting and casting the specimen lines above, no mold or machine changes 
were required. ...The Ludlow system is designed for the use of the hand 
compositor. His undivided attention during composition is devoted to the 
setting of matrices, without concern as to machine adjustments. 

For many years, the Ludlow has been making available to printers 
interested in the economical production of job and display composition, 
matrices in sizes from 6 point to 144 point letters and figures. 

Ludlow simplicity of operation and mechanism is a priceless asset in the 


composing room. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
Set in Ludlow 1-B and members of the Ludlow Tempo family 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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From ‘‘The American Printer” 
for September, 1934— 


Expensive Man-Hours Wasted 
** For generations the printing indus- 
try has been, and in vast numbers of 
plants still is, a handicraft industry, 
using the time and depending upon the 
skill and ingenuity of craftsmen to 
make up for shortages and shortcom- 
ings in materials and equipment. Thou- 
sands of expensive man-hours are wast- 
ed hunting from case to:case for quads 
and spaces, cutting leads and slugs by 
hand, piecing out furniture and short 
lengths of rule, pulling sorts out of 
standing forms. Presses stand idle and 
additional costly hours are charged up 
against jobs while forms are unlocked 
and re-locked, engravings underlaid 
and re-mounted, forms justified and 
proof and register corrections made on 
the press simply for lack of proper 
equipment to do the work in more effi- 


cient manner.”’ 


but— 


we know the 
answer 


The Monotype System provides cases full of new 
type, always immediately available when wanted. 
“Picking” is obsolete in Monotype-equipped plants. 





m—> The Monotype System provides racks full of new 
rules, borders, leads and slugs in 24-inch strips or 
automatically cut to labor-saving lengths. No “piec- 
ing” of rules is necessary. 


‘==> The Monotype System provides new machine-set 


and hand-set type of uniform height, with a clear 
and sharp printing surface, reducing make-ready 
time to the minimum. 


m— > The Monotype System provides quads, furniture, 
slugs and leads of the proper height for use as base 
in mounting cuts, cutting the time spent on make- 
ready of halftones and electrotypes and giving 
longer life to all plates. 


=> The Monotype System provides type and spacing 
material for an “all metal’’ lock-up, the very best 
insurance against ‘‘work-ups.”’ 


=> The Monotype System provides for complete non- 
distribution of all type, rules, leads and slugs. 


mk With This Evidence Before You, Don’t You 
Think You Should Investigate? No obligation 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


incurred if you let us know you are interested. 


# 
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Composed in the Monotype Stymie Fam 
Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tlinoi 
$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the pos 


eriptiou te $1.00 1 year; 40c a copy. Canadian 
Chicago, Iilinc under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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With a wedding veil [ALBOT made 


the first halftone in 1852 


Hap brides not worn tulle veils 75 years ago, there 
might be no newspictures, no magazine illustrations, no 
modern advertising today. For it was with a wedding 
veil that the English scientist, Fox Talbot, made the 
first etching which would reproduce tones, 

Talbot found that by imprinting the mesh of such a 
veil on a sensitized copper plate and then photograph- 
ing on this plate, the developed image would be broken 
up into a composition of dots. When etched with acid, 
these dots acted like the cross hatchings engravers 
gouged into the surfaces of their plates: when inked 
and impressed on paper, they reprinted as shadows and 
high-lights. 

Crude as were the engravings resulting from Talbot’s 
first attempts, they served to guide future investigators 
and with the practical improvements added by the 
English Sir Joseph Swan, the German Meisenbach, the 
Americans Horgan, Levy, and Ives, Talbot’s discovery 
came to rank with the inventions of movable type, 


machine made paper, and high speed presses as one of 
the prime movers in making fine printing possible at 
low cost. 

Today the significance of Talbot’s discovery in print- 
ing is echoed in the development of Kleerfect, the 
perfect printing paper. For Kleerfect is our time’s con- 
tribution towards reducing the cost of fine printing. 

In Kleerfect special processing eliminates, for all 
practical purposes, two-sidedness of surface and color 
and makes possible printing of uniformly high quality 
on both sides. Kleerfect has strength and high opacity. It 
possesses a neutral, non-glaring color that is easy on the 
eyes; gives proper contrast with the greatest number of 
printing inks and types of illustrations; and permits the 
true, maximum reproductive power of one to four colors. 

To see samples of the work made possible by this per- 
fect printing paper, to learn the economy of its cost, and 
the name of the merchant nearest you who stocks Kleer- 
fect, please write our advertising department in Chicago. 











KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


THE PERFECT PRIN “ING PAPF 


manure CTVRED UNDER V.5. PAT 


Please 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue « NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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Follow the Leaders 


A Few Well Known 
USERS 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


National Office Supply Company 
(6 presses) 


NEW YORK CITY 
Burland Printing Company (4 presses) 


Essanay Printing and Stationery 
Company (4 presses) 


Gettinger Printing Company (3 presses) 
Daniel Moscow, Incorporated 
Johns Swift Company 
CHICAGO 
Advertisers Service Bureau (3 presses) 
J. B. Carroll Company 
Inland Planograph Co. 


WEBENDORFER ee 


Edward Stern and Company 
BOSTON 
1 ‘ = 2 0 O F FS E T J O B B E R A. T. Howard and Company (3 presses) 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Rich Printing and Engraving Company 
(3 presses) 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Standard Printing Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
American Printing Company 





































WEBENDORFER [ve - 
| 
WEB UNIT OFFSET PRESS | Pree. set 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE Get Your Copy 
TODAY 


LITTLE GIANT CYLINDER PRESS No Obligation 





















AMERICAN MADE BY 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUS Vi YO NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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fini Before you start to 
print gummed labels or 
stickers make sure of one thing... 
that the gummed paper you select 
has a reputable following. 







For splendid results on the press, 
noticeable savings in press time 
* . . . simplified feeding ... and 
a finished job to satisfy your most 
cy sn 9 critical customer ... you need 
on gummed paper, "Ot look any further than TRO- 
send today for yur JAN GUMMED PAPER. Com- 
~~ bo Ps. vy a pare these exclusive TROJAN fea- 
p ied Pee” tures: processed to lie flat and to 
insure uniform quality—does not 

or “block”? or ‘‘cake’’—a printing 
surface for every job requirement 
—a gumming for practically every 
surface. Insist on TROJAN 


~GUMMED PAPER. 



















THE GUMMED PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Offices TROY, OHIO Mills 


Manufacturers for Twenty Years 













com J : ry ' Gummed Paper 


SALES BRANCHES: Chicago—Cinci ti—Cleveland—Los Angeles—New York—St. Louis 


The Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio. 
‘How to Select Trojan Gummed Paper” and the name of your nearest distributor. 


| | |. MOE ePeyrerE Come ae mer a. 










Send me 





Address....... PE ck aa tala od RU RE GT Hae e Sn HESS HEAR EHELUMTECS ER RSMO REC eSS 


City and State, ¢... Pee EE ORO CR Taree ea CURE ne Ca 
(fasese atta your ines: :2 cionery) IP-12-34 
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You can do it with 
CHALLENGE HI-SPEED QUOINS 












STYLE H 
PATENT No. 1,948,821 




























Note the automatic indicator figure dial 
—an outstanding feature. Shows exact 
register positions—permits absolute accu- 
racy when unlocking and relocking form. 











Here's how you can save 70% to 80% on lock-up——-make 
sure of perfect register—facilitate make-up—and provide for 
easier handling of forms... . Equip your shop with Chal- 
lenge Hi-Speed Quoins, and handle your jobs by the most 
efficient and economical method known. 












Many jobs that ordinarily require five to eight quoins can 
be easily and quickly locked-up with two Challenge Hi- 
Speed Quoins. Each one is self-locking, operated with only 
one turn of the key. Expansion is direct and powerful, and 
slippage is impossible. 

















This new quoin is made of steel cadmium - plated and is 
furnished in six handy lengths: 44, 6, 74,9, 103 and 12 inches. 
It is a self-contained unit, equipped with a special locking 
device, operated from a single “keyhole” on top. The quoin 
expands one point at a time to a total of 12 points, show- 
ing the exact register positions on the indicator, located 
just to the right of the “keyhole.” Size of the quoins closed 
is 48 points; 60 points, expanded. 


Demonstrating how two Challenge Hi- 
Speed Quoins can be used to lock up 
almost any form. Less time is required 
and greater accuracy is always assured. 













Without delay, investigate the many important improve- 
ments in the design and construction of the Challenge Style H 
Hi-Speed Quoin — check its time-saving advantages. See 
your dealer or write today for complete facts and data. 











The CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


17-19 E. Austin Avenue, 200 Hudson Street, 
CHICAGO 156 NEW YORK 













Ahalf-section of 4-page lock-up, showing 
quoins in back and head margins. Ideal 
for locking-up where space is limited. 
Highly recommended for tariff pages, etc. 
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PAPERS OF 
CHARACTER 





WALL STREET BOND \° RIGHT-OF-WAY BOND 
OLD BADGER BOND OLD BADGER LEDGER 
ENGLISH BOND < CREDIT LEDGER 

NEW ERA BOND BATTLESHIP LEDGER 


APPLETON : WISCONSIN 
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The BRACKETT Model A 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Is the Latest Addition to the DEXTER LINE 
of Profit Building Bindery Equipment . . . 


IMPROVED BRACKETT MODEL “A” SAFETY TRIMMER 


Recent extensive improvements have made the Brackett Safety Trimmer unequalled for 
Accurate, High-Speed, Safe Trimming and Cutting of booklets, catalogs, magazines, 
tablets, labels, loose-leaf fillers, and all other classes of work printed singly or in gangs. 


Its New Features Include: 
Automatic Power Gauge. Cuts 2514” in width, with gauge to handle stock 25”, 


Two Multiple Spacing Bars with capacity for set-up 38” or 50” in length. 
of five jobs to each bar. The Safety Trimmer will modernize your cutting 
: and trimming departments in the same manner 
Se ee: that Cleveland and Dexter folding, feeding and 
Two Speed Conveyor, and work tables at back for stitching machines have improved your other 
wrapping and handling of work. departments. 
Improved Safety Features, requiring use of both Ask for circular describing this most practical, con- 
hands to release and trip knife. venient and profitable method of trimming and 


Safety Guards at rear of knife. cutting your printed work. 


All Models of the Brackett Safety Trimmer are 
now sold and serviced through Dexter Offices. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23d Street. New York. N.Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND 
117 West Harrison St. 185 Summer Street 5th and Chestnut Sts. 2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 1931 E. 61st Street 
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Pleay” 





A New Color in Buckeye Cover 





Already far ahead of all other cover papers in 








the beauty and variety of its color range, the 






leadership of Buckeye Cover is further empha- 





sized by the addition of a new color—“Wine.” 







Of peculiar depth and richness, this new deep 
red makes Buckeye quality and Buckeye prestige 






available for a still wider field of modern print- 






ing requirements. 










Wine will be included in the new Buckeye Cover 





sample book, forthcoming early in 1935. Mean- 


time samples of this new and impressive color Famous Papers 






Buckeye Cover 


will gladly be sent on request. sae asia 
Ohio Cover 











The Beckett Color Finder, the most useful tool Buckeye Text 
ever put into the printing or advertising office, |} Beckett Text 
is still available on application. Write for it. Beckett Plater Finish Offset 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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USE SPIRAL BINDING 
* 


@ New in “eye appeal,” new as an interest stim- 
ulator, new in sales compelling power. 


@ Scarcely two years old in this country, Spiral Binding 
has won its spurs as a sales builder for scores of national 
advertisers. Yet it “is still a novelty to the rank and file 
of American people,” says a noted authority. 


@ Urge your customers to be first in their respective 
fields to bind their booklets, catalogues and other sales 
literature by the Spiral method. Urge them to use it 
while they may enjoy its many basic advantages,—PLUS 
the extra benefits of its being NEW. 


@ Give your customers samples of their own books 
Spirally bound. Send us finished copies or dummies, as 
thick as two inches and with binding edges as long as 
thirty inches. We will gladly bind them without charge. 





Cunding. Middle West Office and Factory 
COMPANY 734 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


NEW YORK CITY e PHILADELPHIA 9 HOLYOKE, MASS. 8 BOSTON 8 SAN FRANCISCO 





270 Lafayette St. 124 N. 15th St. 105 State St. 500 Sansome St. 
Spiral Binding is manufactured sxclusively under U.S. Patents Nos. 1516932 & 1942026. Other Patents Pending. 
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.. . Lights equivalent to 50,000 candles and color sensitive 
lens that pick up the smallest detail as well as the most delicate 
shade. Even the canvas texture and brush strokes are captured 
and reproduced. Your selling effort is greatly enhanced when 
properly illustrated—consider your art work carefully, criti- 
cally; be sure it is reproduced faithfully. Publishers, agencies 
and their clients know when BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
handle the art and plate work that this phase of their campaign 
is well taken care of. See for yourself! Send Barnes-Crosby 
your next rough layout or finished copy for plates. It will be 
handled to your entire satisfaction. 





BARNES-CROSB8BY cCOmrPaAnH? 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS © PHOTO ENGRAVINGS e¢ COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 , 
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‘4 Dayco 


Dayco, the pioneer sleeve-type roll- 
ers, are now available in a wide 
range of softness that makes them 
suitable for every type of printing. 
Each roller, developed for its spe- 
cific use, is the result of long periods 
of field and laboratory testing. The 
range of softness extends from a 
base softness equivalent to compo- 
sition rollers to the hardest degree 
required for any kind of printing 
service. 

Thousands of Dayco Rollers are 
now in daily use, and regardless of 
the degree of softness — climatic 
conditions—or the type of printing, 
each Dayco Roller is delivering uni- 
form service. Each one has just the 
right amount of tack, which it 
maintains permanently. 

The illustration on this page 
shows samples of some of the many 
grades of Dayco Rollers. These 
rollers are now in use on all types 
of presses, such as— 

Job Presses @ Cylinder Presses @ Multi- 
color Rotary Presses @ Vertical Presses 
® Automatic Presses @ Flat Bed Litho- 
graphic Presses @ Envelope Presses ® 
High Speed Flat Bed Presses @ Platen 
Presses @ Rotary Offset Presses ® Verti- 
cal Cylinder Presses @ Horizontal Cylin- 


der Presses. 


DAYCO DIVISION 


oller 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


This sample kit used by Dayco Salesmen shows 
a number of the most widely used Dayco Rollers 


In addition to being used for all the 
ordinary applications, Daycos are 
also used for duplicating machines, 
graining, waxing, varnishing and for 
many industrial printing purposes. 
Of interest to many is the wide use 
of these rollers for Lithography and 
Offset Printing for such applica- 


tions as Form, Intermediate and 
Damping Form Rollers. 

Dayco Rollers on your own 
presses will quickly demonstrate 
their economy and many other ad- 
vantages. Let us give you complete 
information about an installation 
in your plant. Wire or write today. 


™= DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


DAYTON e 


OHIO 


The Pioneer Manufacturer of Synthe:‘c Rubber Printers’ Rollers— Also Makers of Allied Synthetic Resinous Products 


Please 
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LANCASTER BOND 





A Thoroughbred Paper because 
it is made entirely of clean white 
rags. It’s basic structure is not 
tainted by doubtful cross-strains 
of cellulose composition in an at- 
tempt to imitate the genuine. 











In converting Lancaster Bond to 
the printed uses demanded by 
your customers you are not think- 
ing of the price of the paper but 
of its worthiness. 










You want a sheet of permanent 
durability, clean, white color. 
One that will successfully take 
steel engraving, lithography, die 
stamping as well as regular print- 
ing ... A paper that will adapt 
itself readily to any treatment of 
general business correspondence, 
executive letterheads, legal docu- 
ments, insurance policies, bank 
forms, drafts, currency, stocks 


and bonds. 


If Lancaster Bond, Gilberts’ 
“Aristocrat of Bonds,” is not on 
your stock shelves order a ship- 
ment from your nearest jobber to 
be held in readiness for all jobs 
requiring a high grade all-rag 
bond. 


USE GILBERT PAPERS FOR DURABILITY @® FOR IMPRESSIVENESS 



























Other Gilbert bonds and ledgers are: 


Dreadnaught Parchment + Valiant Bond - Radiance 
(8 | LE 3 Ei R | Bond - Resource Bond + Avalanche Bond - Dispatch 

Bond - Dreadnaught Linen Ledger + Old Ironsides 
P A ) E R C 0 aA p A N Y Ledger - Dauntless Ledger - Entry Ledger 


MENASHA , WISCONSIN 
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Dewnisons 
GUMMED PAPERS 


are Tested &. Times to Insure Good Gumming 











Test No. 1 
Viscosity of Glue 


A Viscosimeter, 
which measures the 
rate of flow (viscos- 
ity) of the gumming 
solution, is used at 
regular intervals and 





Test No.3—Moisture 


Frequent tests ac- 
curately measure the 
amount of moisture 
in paper. The mois- 
ture in Dennison’s 
gummed papers is 
controlled by drying 


at uniform temperatures to insure uniform gumming. and conditioning schedules adjusted to meet the varying 
The results are constantly checked against laboratory requirements of paper, kind of glue, and other conditions. 


determined standards. 


This insures the right moisture content for the user. 








Test No. 2 
Weight of Glue 


Standard size 
sheets are taken from 
every roll of paper, 
before andafter gum- 
ming. These sheets 
are weighed and the 


Test No. 4 
Flatness 


After being proc- 
essed to insure flat- 
ness, the gummed 
paper is subjected to 
extreme conditions 
of dryness and mois- 


difference in weights is checked against standards to ture. The paper must lie flat after this rigid test is made 
insure correct amount of glue. Any deviation is cor- or it is rejected. 
rected by machine adjustment. 

















7 Reasons for Specifying 
Dennison’s Gummed Paper 
. Uniform gumming 
. Evenness in printing 

. Wide color range 


@ Dennison’s Gummed Papers have the maximum 
amount of stick — you can be sure of that! For every 

detail of gumming, from raw materials to the finished 
4. Good gumming 4 ‘ eae : : 
 dmrniniae result, is subjected to rigid physical and chemical tests 
. Lies flat before being pronounced satisfactory. 


7. Press tested 








The high standard which Dennison invariably sets for 
cumming, for paper, for flatness, and for printing quali- 
ties, means that Dennison’s Gummed Paper will invari- 
ably save time and money and insure general satisfac- 





tion. 


; Be sure to specify Dennison’s Non-Blocking or Den- 
@ Full of information 5 
about selecting: hw ison’s Dextrine Gummed Paper next time you order 


ling, and printing of the 
’s G d Papers. Tells 


many) varieties ye ’ : i and their uses. from your jobber. 


the story of the g & 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PROFIT 


- iy . n ft a 

jon istribu- 

"SN tors are located 

SS in pr ie ci oad 

cities through- 

“a out the coun- 
~ try. 


There is always a feeling of satisfaction when a 
job is turned out within the time estimated .. . 
when everything clicks smoothly and your presses 
deliver maximum hourly production. You know 
you have made a profit. 


You can assure yourself profit-paying results on 
all your sulphite bond runs by using Ta-Non-Ka. 


Ta-Non-Ka Bond lies flat . . . stacks uniformly 
. and minimizes automatic feeding difficulties. 
It is a press profit sheet. 


Try Ta-Non-Ka! Compare its strength . . . finish 

. opacity ... cleanliness ... erasing qualities... 
and colors with other comparable grades of sul- 
phite. Then check prices. You will become a 
regular user of Ta-Non-Ka Bond. 


BADGER PAPER MILLS, INC. 
PESHTIGO, WISCONSIN 
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This page is from “CHRISTMAS” Volume IV 
n American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 
Published Annually by 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 















































This page is from “CHRISTMAS” Volume IV 
An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugen 
Published Annually by 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 












She Inland. 








The leading business and technical journal of the world in the printing and allied industries. 
Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois. + J. L. Frazier, Editor 


Prunter 





URING the past twelve months, we 
have lived and slept so intimately 
with all manner of code consid- 
erations that our judgments and 
our imaginations are apt to be somewhat 
“jittery.’’ We seem to see some code regu- 
lation lurking within every business prob- 
lem. We are inclined to blame unthinkingly 
many business difficulties upon imagined 
code restrictions. 

We yearn for the return of a certain 
rugged individualism, from which, a few 
short years ago, many were yearning to be 
relieved, when that same individualism 
had expressed itself so destructively that it 
threatened to engulf us. It is not my task 
nor my purpose to discuss the code—but to 
indicate that in many business activities the 
code exercises no dominating influence. 
The point is arguable, but I believe most 
will agree that in the field of constructive 
selling fundamental factors are still undis- 
turbed by code regulation. 

Fluctuations of cost; the operation or 
in0 peration of code-stabilization features ; 
the efficiency or inefficiency of the workers 
under present conditions of labor unrest— 
these are problems of accountancy or man- 
aement—not of selling. Successful selling 
s still predicated upon the ability to rouse 
2 desire for the product or service we have 
| offer sufficiently strong to promote an 
change of values that will be mutually 
neficial to buyer and seller. 

It is not only difficult, but it is highly 
ipractical to discuss a specific business 
eration on any basis that is applicable to 

e wide scope of enterprises we find in 
e printing industry. The equipment, the 
schanical ability, the business ability, and 
.e mental attitude of the principals of the 
iterprises involved range between wide 
tremes. Obviously, the sales policies, the 

i'es methods, and sales objectives of such 
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videly with them. 
One hardly can expect the 
sales policies and the sales 


Today We Must Sell! 


iterprises must also vary C. William Schneidereith, Bal- 
timore, gave this inspiring and 
thoughtful message before the 
U. T. A. convention in Chicago 





objectives of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion to have much in common with those 
of the small independent merchant. One 
hardly can expect the sales direction of 
Montgomery Ward to have much in com- 
mon with that of the “dollar down and 
fifty cents a week’’ instalment house. 

One hardly can expect to find salesmen 
of the huge printing concerns of the met- 
ropolitan centers using methods and argu- 
ments that a platen plant 
would employ. 

Therefore, for the pur- 
pose of this brief discus- 
sion, I visualize certain 
conditions that apply to 
theaverage-size business. 
It shall be my endeavor 
to offer a few specific 
suggestions for the con- 
siderable number of our 
organizations of average 
size, whose officers make 
up, I believe, the major 
portion of this audience. 

It may be encouraging 
at the moment, it seems, 
to this group to hear an excerpt from a 
recent issue of American Business, which 
attempts to define the “‘average-size Amer- 
ican business” and contemplates its out- 
look in the coming months. 

“According to the latest data, there are 
in the United States 204,782 manufactur- 
ers. This list includes not only converters 
of raw materials but fabricators of many 
kinds. Collectively, they represent Ameri- 
can industry. 

“At the top is Big Business. There are 
close to 2,000 multi-millionaire establish- 
ments in this group. With a few excep- 
tions, they are large national advertisers, 
functioning through highly organized sales 
departments, and operating on large cash 
surpluses. Their problems 
are peculiar to Big Business. 

“At the bottom of the 
ladder of industry is Little 





* 
Profits come from less 
talking about codes and 
more selling effort by 
printers, says one who 
has tried it. Foot work 
and fertile brains are 
called main need when 
proving to buyers that 
your printing will mean 
more orders for them 
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Business. This group comprises some 151,- 
000 small shops and factories. They have 
an average net worth of around $25,000. 
Only a fortunate few in this group have 
the resources and the mental attitude nec- 
essary to employ creative methods in the 
marketing of their product. They operate 
to a large degree on a price basis. 

“And in between Big Business and Little 
Business is an all-important middle group 
numbering by the actual 
count 51,189 manufac- 
turing establishments, all 
having a net worth in 
excess of $100,000. And 
it is the “‘average-sized”’ 
businesses we are talking 
about. They are the back- 
bone and hope of Amer- 
ican industry. They have 
gone through the depres- 
sion better than the little 
fellows. They are able to 
pay the wages which are 
demanded by their codes. 

“They are progressive 
enough to appreciate the 
value of constructive selling, as opposed 
to destructive selling. They are alert for 
new ideas with which to extend their bus- 
iness. They are essentially business men, 
and not merely craftsmen. When all the 
shouting and tumult about the N.R.A. has 
died, they will still be in the running.” 

Note please, that this was written about 
industry in general, not specifically the 
printing industry. However, these facts and 
opinions are especially pertinent to the 
printing industry. We might also include 
in our list concerns whose net worth may 
be something less than $100,000, but whose 
financial structures are sound, whose meth- 
ods are progressive, whose executives know 
what it’s all about. Perhaps they Aave taken 
some raps on the shins recently—but they 
still have resiliency and are ‘going places.” 

And as I think of them, I am always 
reminded of the story that a vice-president 
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of the Stutz Motor Company once told 
about a matter-of-fact garageman in West 
Virginia, who managed to get the Stutz 
agency for that territory in the early days 
of the depression. He started to send in 
orders—more orders, and more orders— 
until he was delivering as many Stutz cars 
a unit of population as other dealers in 
the more favorable territories—so much so 
that the officials couldn’t figure it out. 

It just didn’t make sense. One of them 
took it into his head to find out what it 





was all about; took a trip down into West 
Virginia, and spent several days with this 
garageman dealer, visiting prospects with 
him. He found him a pleasant, average 
sort of person—not a super-salesman in 
any sense—but with plenty of energy and 
a wholesome desire to work. When this 
official turned in the report of his investi- 
gation back home, he concluded with, “The 
only way I can figure it out is that that fool 
doesn’t know we're in a depression.”” I 
like that story and its thought. 


“SELL RESULTS, RATHER THAN IMPRESSIONS!” 


i preqrants that new markets for printing must 
be developed if the industry is to regain for- 
mer values, Frank T. Denman was the principal 
speaker before the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia on October 24. 

An executive of Kenyon & Eckhardt, New 
York City advertising agency, Denman has for 
years been associated with the 
advertising of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. He is well 
known for his study of the print- 
ing business and direct mail. 

“It is too bad that selling 
of printing has to be saturated 
with this question of price,” 
he said. “Too bad from the 
printer’s view, because it makes 
it hard for him to do the kind 
of work he would like to do 
and still make a profit. Too bad 
from the buyer’s side, because 
so often it keeps him from get- 
ting anything more than just a 
cheap job. 

“If you want to disclaim the 
responsibility for this condition, 
you can put the blame on all 
the other printers, but you can’t 
pass the buck outside your own 
industry. It is a condition which 
printers have created and only 
the printers can improve. It is 
always the printing salesman who starts talking 
about how terrible the price-cutters are, and so 
reminds the buyer that he can get a still lower 
price by shopping around. 

“Everybody is primarily interested in what he 
is going to get out of a particular transaction. 
The printing buyer is interested in what the 
folder is going to accomplish. The printer is 
interested in how much money he is going to 
get for it. Why don’t you try looking at it from 
the buyer’s point of view? 

“As a buyer of printing, I have never believed 
in shopping around for the lowest possible price. 
I believe in sticking to a few printers who I 
have found from experience are honest, efficient, 
and equipped to do the kind of work I want. 

“I believe that, if the printing industry really 
wanted to, it could wipe out price as a major 
selling factor. It could set up a scale of basic 
prices as definite as that of the electrotyping and 
engraving businesses. You do not ask for bids 
from a dozen paper houses when you purchase 
a ream of paper. Why shouldn’t a thousand 
black impressions on that paper have just such 
an established value? 

“However, it isn’t the price that accounts for 
idle machinery in the printing industry today. 
The runs that are keeping your presses shrouded 
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in muslin are not those that you lost to a com- 
petitor. They are the runs which no one has 
thought of printing. 

“Other industries—metal, chemical, electri- 
cal, rubber, paper—maintain experimental lab- 
oratories to develop new uses for products. What 
have we done to create new uses for printing? 

“There are no natural limits 
to the amount of printing that 
can be done. There is no sat- 
uration point. The only thing 
that limits the amount of print- 
ing is lack of imagination. Busi- 
ness can take up any quantity 
of printing as long as it sells 
its goods profitably. 

“It seems to me that the most 
successful printing salesman is 
one who endeavors to develop 
the possibilities of a few cus- 
tomers, rather than trying to 
contact all the possible printing 
buyers in town. 

“How can a printer make 
new contacts? I would say most 
often and most effectively by 
work he has done. Here is an 
example: A few months ago, 
we were planning a folder for 
a client. While the plan was in 
formative stage, a book came 
to my desk. I admired the illus- 
trations. It at once suggested a different and 
more elaborate treatment of the work in hand. 
I found that the work was produced by a Phila- 
delphia printer by sheet-fed gravure. 

“As a result, the proposed folder developed 
into a rather de luxe book. It was done by the 
Philadelphia printer. It was so successful that 
the same printer is now printing three foreign- 
language editions, and has received another order 
for the same client by the same process. 

“Printing orders are usually synthetic. We get 
one idea here, another there, put them together 
in a new combination. Expose the customer to 
as many ideas as possible. No advertising man 
could spend an hour in the direct-mail exhibi- 
tion without absorbing ideas of format, approach, 
illustration, and printing technique that would 
give his own efforts greater variety and more 
effectiveness. 

“The D. M. A. A. is doing a splendid work 
in this, but it is only one step. The printing 
industry should lay down a steady barrage, show- 
ing how the printed word can be used as a sell- 
ing, productive weapon. 

“Printing is one of the oldest forms of adver- 
tising. It has allowed itself to be overshadowed 
by the newer forms, which have developed spec- 
tacular techniques, and jumped into limelight.” 





Of course, that was in 1931. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge since then. I 
don’t know, but I doubt very much if that 
garageman was able to continue to sell his 
quota of new cars for 1932 and 1933. 
It does not seem likely that he could do so. 
Please, however, don’t overlook its sig- 
nificance. For quite some time I have been 
nursing the belief that, if, without shirk- 
ing our plain duties of citizenship, we 
could shut our eyes and ears to the confus- 
ing and pessimistic clamor of the day, and 
genuinely lose ourselves in our work, 
we should be measurably benefited, 
mentally and physically—perhapseven 
in a financial way. 

Remember one of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s admonitions: ‘‘I am an old man, 
and I’ve had lots of troubles which 
never happened.” 

Let us return to specific considera- 
tion of the problem of the “average- 
size printer.” If you will refer to the 
1933 Ratio Book, you will find that 
out of the 381 operating statements 
analyzed, 217 fall within such classi- 
fication. Those plants accounted for 
65 per cent of the total volume of 
business. Theaverage sales were $115,- 
530, on which they suffered a net loss 
of 214 per cent. However, eighty-two 
of these 217 plants (approximately 40 
per cent of the group) made a profit, 
and thirty-three of them show a profit 
of better than 6 per cent on sales. A 
mere crumb of encouragement—but 
encouragement. 

What are the opportunities for the 
salesman of this “average size’’ print- 
ing business of today? The answer lies 
in two words: knowledge and ideas. 
In the first place, a sound and thor- 
ough-going knowledge of his individ- 
ual business; its aims and objectives 
and its abilities—mentally as well as 
mechanically. Second, an equally sound 
and thorough-going knowledge of the 
business in general; how the various 
basic methods of manufacturing, dis- 
tributing, and retailing, or servicing, 
are conducted, and particularly how 
printing does or can fit into those dif- 
ferent schemes of things. 

Third: Ideas. By ideas, I do not 
mean to confine your thinking to the 
advertising and sales ideas. Ideas that 
promote the sale of printing may be 
relatively as prolific and profitable in 
the field of general printing—ever 
the form printing—as in the field of 
advertising printing. 

Let us for a moment consider one 
of the most elementary services the 
printer can render to business—that 
of plain, ordinary form printing. Mil- 
lions of forms are printed annually. 
The average business man seems to 
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regard them as a necessary evil and buys 
them at lowest possible price. I can’t say 
that I blame him. If we choose to sell 
them below cost—that’s our funeral, not 
his. If we were in his shoes we'd feel the 
same about it. 

But did it ever occur to you, that whereas 
we print these forms, we don’t actually 
anufacture them. We merely furnish the 
materials, or the “tools” with which the 
customer ‘‘manufactures” his own records. 
‘he blank printed forms are merely the 
means of his ends. Therefore, such “‘tools,”’ 
lke any other mechanical tools, may be effi- 
cient or inefficient in use. Therein lies the 
cpportunity for the alert printer who will 
spend sufficient time and energy to make 
himself an expert in the design of prop- 
erly arranged forms. 

We have all done more or less form 
printing. Consider all the forms that have 
crossed your desk—particularly the new 
ones. Who designed them? Probably some 

' clerk of the customer. Some new record 
was needed ; it was hastily drawn up on an 
odd piece of paper; the boss approved it, 
and said, ‘‘Have it done as cheaply as you 
can.” A number of printers were asked to 
bid on it. Result, the ‘‘Successful” one had 
to jam it through his plant with the least 
possible attention to it, in order to come 
out anywhere near even. 

I think you will agree that is probably 
the picture of what happens in most cases. 
We never ask ourselves what constructive 
thought could be given to that form. Was 
it the proper size for efficient use and fil- 
ing? Would it be utilized for pencil, pen, 
ot typewritten records? Were the spacings 
adequate for the data to be inserted? 

Could the records be entered more rap- 
idly on a horizontal or vertical basis? What 
relationship would this form have to oth- 
ers already in use? Was the color of paper 
specified the best for the purpose—like- 
wise the grade and weight? Would the 
form be used under natural or artificial 
light (in which color is important) ? 

In every one of these seven points there 
is an opportunity for service to the cus- 
tomer. Do you think that, if you were to 
approach him on such a basis, and carefully 
explained to him your helpful intentions, 
he would be inclined to lend an interested 
cat? Do you realize how solidly you can 
get your foot in the door of that office on 
something better than a mere price basis? 

It’s all old stuff to you—but, believe me, 
it is employed so rarely that the salesman 
using this line finds little competition. 

I know a salesman who determined to 
get business from one of our large depart- 
ment stores. Its heads were notorious price 
buyers. He was balked in the advertising 
department, and as the weeks rolled by, he 
retreated gradually down to the basement, 





where the keeper and the buyer of the 
forms held sway. He found that depart- 
ment badly organized. 

This lad actually spent a month of Sat- 
urday afternoons with the form buyer in 
that basement office, trying to bring some 
order out of that chaos, all the time, of 
course, getting just a little bit closer to that 
chap. He just didn’t know what was in the 
wind, but he thought he could just as well 
spend his time there as anywhere else. 

Finally his opportunity came. The house- 
furnishing department used three different 
triplicate forms for taking measurements 
for window shades, window hangings, as 
well as draperies in homes of customers. 
When the men went on these calls, as fre- 
quently as not, they had the wrong set of 
forms with them. They would use what- 
ever form they had, and when they returned 
to the store, they would fill out the infor- 
mation on the proper form. Result: Waste, 
lost time, error. 








From a cover design of the Jaqua Company's "The Jaqua Way,” this illustration set the key- 
note for the "put on more steam" sales approach that brought more business to the concern 
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It didn’t require deep study to suggest 
that these three forms could be combined 
into one (slightly larger in size) that would 
take care of all three needs. The layout for 
it was then submitted and approved with a 
“Well, it’s strange we didn’t think of that 
before,” and the salesman came away with 
an order for 30,000 triplicate forms—at a 
fair price, and without competition. 

Within a few weeks, that salesman was 
given authority to redesign approximately 
thirty other forms, many of which could 
be grouped for more economical produc- 
tion, involving 250,000 copies—and, he 
took that order without competition. 

The opportunity for giving some simi- 
larly constructive service is present in a 
large porportion of the general printing 
work that comes to every printer, and it 
will pay us to keep on the alert for it. The 
formula may take a few months to develop 
before it is ready. When you are sure it is 
ready, and when you have given yourself 
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some thorough dress rehearsals with it, go 
out and sell it with enthusiasm and con- 
viction. True, some buyers won’t appre- 
ciate it; others may take advantage of us; 
but, by and large, it is a mighty sound way 
to develop our business and tie our cus- 
tomers to us in a way that will defy chisel- 
ing competition. 

Let us next consider the opportunity of 
the “advertising service” type of printer 
within the classification we are discussing. 

Here a knowledge of the customer's way 
of doing business—enough to discuss his 
sales problems intelligently and make some 
sound recommendations—is vital. Coupled 


Be prepared to discuss intelligently and 
fluently the value and etohomy of your 
sales idea in competition with other meth- 
ods of achieving the same objective. 

Have a plain price tag attached to your 
idea, where it cannot be encountered by 
the customer until you are ready to dis- 
close it. Have sufficient backbone to sink 
or swim on that price. Likewise, display 
with your idea (display this prominently 
where he can see it) the suggestion that 
this is your idea, and he is not entitled to 
use it unless he buys it from you. 

True, your idea may not “click” with 
every one, but no fair-minded man will 


Give your prospect a sample to look at while you are 


talking; you will find him much easier to sell as a result 


with this, there must be a creative ability 
within your organization capable of devel- 
oping practical merchandising recommen- 
dations, and interpreting them through the 
proper printing medium to the sales need 
of your customer. 

If you are not equipped to render such 
service on a sound basis—you are wading 
into deep water. Customer confidence can 
be gained only through performance. 

I shall not attempt to discuss here the 
mechanics involved in the planning of this 
class of printing, broadly characterized as 
“direct-mail advertising.” That subject, as 
an important subdivision of the general 
field of advertising, is a wide subject in 
itself and quite aside from present assign- 
ment. Suffice it to say there is a consider- 
able group of printers operating on this 
basis today, and making a swell job of it. 
They are rendering their clients a genuinely 
constructive and profit-producing service, 
equally as capable, within their field, as 
some advertising agencies. 

For these concerns I have little to offer 
in the way of sales advice. Each has devel- 
oped its own successful technique. Since, 
however, the grass in this direct-mail field 
always looks so invitingly green to ambi- 
tious printers, I shall attempt to offer them 
a few suggestions. 

Select some particular type of business 
—or some particular business classification, 
such as manufacturer, distributer, retailer, 
or service group—preferably one in which 
you have entrée. 

Develop in a general way a specific item 
which you can produce well and economi- 
cally—a folder, booklet, printed novelty, 
blotter. Develop it around a dominating 
idea—-seasonal, news value, historic, scenic. 

Fortify yourself with good sound rea- 
sons for its use. Have plenty of such rea- 
sons, and develop them a// from the point 
of view of the customer. 
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resent your approach on such a basis. He 
will give you a respectful hearing. Often 
this will tempt him to “open up,” to dis- 
cuss his specific sales needs; to tell you 
what he really is looking for. Let him talk, 
encourage it, and he will give you many 
valuable leads that may enable you to come 
back with something that he wll buy. 

Above all, don’t get discouraged and 
foot-weary. Because the first three pros- 
pects say ‘‘no” is no indication that the next 
three will. What one printing buyer will 
reject may be eagerly sought by the next. I 
am not an advocate of any system of sell- 
ing that puts number of calls above char- 
acter of interviews, but I do claim that foot 
work, intelligently directed, is an asset to 
any printing business that should not be 
allowed to lag. 

One of the most illuminating examples 
of this comes from Horace Mecklem, an 
agent of the New England Life Insurance 
Company, who kept a careful record of his 
calls during a twenty-one-year period. In 
5,071 working days, he had 25,989 inter- 
views (over five a day) which yielded him 
2,478 sales. 

The amount of his sales (nearly $14,- 
000,000) is aside from the point. The fact 
that he averaged two sales a week for the 
entire period is the big achievement, which 
any life-insurance friend of yours will con- 
firm. If you don’t believe there is competi- 
tion in the life-insurance business, get your 
friend’s opinion on that also. The point of 
this whole example, in Mecklem’s opinion, 
is that if he had made only half that num- 
ber of calls during this twenty-one-year 
period, his results probably would have 
been only half as impressive. 

There is an important advantage in the 
method of selling in which the prospect 
can see and handle something. I refer to 
the visual selling methods of other impor- 
tant industries. They are dependent upon 





the printer for these selling aids. Why 
shouldn’t the printer use similar methods 
to advance his own interests? 

Ali successful salesmen recognize the 
difficulty of dominating the attention of 
the prospect. The prospect apparently gives 
close attention, but his mind is wandering 
all over the map under his subconscious 
influences. Literally, your sales arguments 
go in one ear and out the other. But, with 
some assisting medium in your hands, it is 
quite possible to rivet the prospect’s mind 
upon the sales presentation. 

If you make the double bid for two of 
his senses—hearing plus sight, you are able 
to focus his faculties of reception and his 
understanding in greatly increased ratio. 
What he absorbs through his sense of sight, 
correlated with his sense of hearing, he 
understands more readily, absorbs mote 
completely, retains much longer. 

The sense of sight stimulates the mental 
processes to greater degree than the sense 
of hearing. It is particularly potent in help- 
ing you arouse in your prospect’s mind the 
desire to possess. 

There is an interesting variety of ways 
in which to plan such visual presentations. 
Especially effective for the presentation of 
a direct-mail proposition—they can be used 
with equal success to present any other 
type of printing—even form printing. In 
my opinion, the best is the portfolio pres- 
entation, in which you marshal all sound 
reasons in logical order, and present your 
proposal step by step. In this manner you 
guard against important omissions ; against 
time-wasting digressions; and also main- 
tain yourself doggedly on the right track. 

During the past three weeks I have per- 
sonally enjoyed a rich experience with this 
method of selling an important undertak- 
ing, and I have been frankly astounded at 
the manner in which initial cold indiffer- 
ence has been changed to lively interest. 

Is there any hope for the printing busi- 
ness of tomorrow? My guess is “‘yes.” My 
belief is based upon this simple formula. 
In a nation, which despite the current ill, 
is still the greatest industrial nation of the 
world, and in which 120,000,000 must be 
housed, fed, clothed, educated, entertained, 
amused, transported hither and yon, pro- 
tected against all manner of hazard—in al! 
of these related processes the business of 
printing is so inextricably concerned that 
there is and will continue to be opportunity 
for a good livelihood for those engaged. 

By livelihood I infer a fair return to the 
business and its employes, plus that sense 
of security which is the all powerful urge 
of this day. 

The answer today is the same answer of 
yesterday, work, hard, intelligent work, 
with the emphasis on the adjectives. It is a 
statement proved by experience. 
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ost These Panels in Your Shop 


or Employees to See 


LTHOUGH TWO HOURS after lunch- 
eon, the board of directors of 
the “local” was still in session. 
Order of business had started 

with ‘‘finances,” and then drifted into the 
need of more cost systems, the desirability 
of better selling methods, the way to stop 
price-cutting, and a half-dozen other sub- 
jects local boards are prone to discuss. 

Finally someone lamented over the num- 
ber of young fellows who had started in 
business during the past year, who are 
quoting wild prices, and apparently with- 
out much understanding of the actual cost 
of printing—not knowing what items of 
the expense enter into the hour cost. 

“They had no right to start up,” said 
the director whose chief pride is two auto- 
matic cylinders, ‘‘until they knew some- 
thing about what printing costs, and how 
to sell it at a right price.” 

“Well, why didn’t you teach them— 
they used to work for you,” broke in the 
printer whose experience as a proprietor 
goes back only a few years. 

So it began! Scarcely a director present 
did not know of employes without any real 
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knowledge of business or costs who had 
broken away from their jobs and had set 
up in business for themselves. In most 
cases, they had started a “price war’ in the 
hope of capturing the business “they had 
worked on’’ back in their old boss’ plant. 

“If they only knew what actually makes 
up the cost of an hour of composition, of 
press work, or binding,” continued the 
two-automatic director, “they undoubtedly 
would think twice before embarking on 
the uncertain sea of ownership and man- 
agement in these times—or any other.” 

“One way to teach them about costs,” 
spoke up the local secretary, “is to break 
down the hour costs, item by item, and let 
the employes see of what elements of the 
expenses the hour costs really are made up. 
These can be printed on attractive posters 
and placed on the bulletin boards of the 
various departments, or otherwise put on 
display to be seen and studied. 

“Such a plan would disseminate greater 
knowledge of what hour costs consist, and 
I believe would do a lot toward deterring 
employes from breaking away from the old 
nest and starting up for themselves before 








eas ar etm a otnccneaate cma 
The deadly and price-destroy- 
ing competition of employes 
setting up their own shops can 
be kept in bounds by showing 
them what printing costs really 
include. In these tables, hour 
costs are broken up for them 





they are better prepared than most of them 
are. It would improve competitive condi- 
tions, and save the men a lot of sorrow.” 
THE INLAND PRINTER sees a lot of sense 
in the suggestion, and herewith presents a 
series of hour costs “broken down” into 
the several items of expense that go to 
make them up. This “‘breaking-down” proc- 
ess requires a lot of compilation, which 
might discourage many printers, but the 
mathematical exercise will do them good 
and will certainly give them an insight into 
hour costs they likely never had before. 
The writer would recommend that each 
one try out the exercise on his own hour 
costs. In the meantime, he will find an 
excellent pattern in the examples shown 
herewith, to say nothing of the extremely 
valuable information which is contained in 
the break-down of composite hour costs. 
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Taxes 


All Factory Direct Expense............. 
General Factory Expense................. 
Total Factory Expense................. 
| Casting Machine Type and Material....... 
Aggregate Factory Expense............. 
Administrative or Commercial Expense... . . 
Packing-Shipping-Delivery............... 
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Cost an Hour of Hand Composition 


How, and in what proportion, the vari- 
ous items of expense enter into the cost 


SOUR Pen eter. cree oct i acc e be bots 


* Ratios and Hour Cost from “1933 Ratios for Printing Man- 
agement,” published by United Typothetae 
tions by the author. 

















Hour Cost of a Slug-Casting Machine 
In what proportions the various 
items of expense enter into it 
Percentages 
Percentages or Ratios * Cost 
orRatios* Cost Wesinty WaiiaCs sa. ee Lecce aneeenees 50.46 $1.815 
° 4s $1.607 eA AOE FIR e 555 Gi a Se Av oe kaye cada 1.39 050 
ee. 118 Department’s Direct Supplies and Expense... 4.97 179 
; 3.79 .135 SIN a eric Cee a sane ead eens 59 .021 
‘ Ay: 013 RMN GOUT Sor ee wh taalewaeioeae.e 56 .020 
é 45 .016 EMMI x chk ol sora la-g WR NLS CoO wa ww at eka 16 .006 
; 32 .011 UN ies tie sy bale Sk Re ee ea eee -70 .025 
: 6.08 217 DO ERT AED AL a DEAT re a Re 7.27 Py = 3 | 
3 09 .003 MIS Sassi ic anders Cem ae clea ele yee esas 01 .001 
59.67 $2.120 Machine Metal Waste............ PERT Sie poems 39 .014 
5 5.69 202 All Factory Direct Expense.............. 66.50 $2.392 
. 65.36 $2.322 General Factory Expense.................. 5.66 .204 
ey” 086 Total Factory Expenses................. 72.16 $2.596 
. 67.79 $2.408 Less Casting Of Material... .. 0. occ c cc ceeces 33 .012 
é= 33.05 464 Net: Factosy Eenense.. .. oo 5h os vice cde 71.83 $2.584 
Bias, + .185 Administrative or Commercial Expense... .. . 11.29 406 
Rae 495 Packing-Shipping-Delivery................ 4.86 175 
. 100.00 $3.552* SO RNG Ss Sia io ca ates eiinwés 12.02 432 
ROME COR a es Cb eiiew tee cces une 100.00 $3.597* 
py eat leul * Ratios and Hour Cost from ‘1933 Ratios for Printing Man- 
. erica. Calcula- agement,” published by United Typothetae of America. Calcula- 
tions by the author. 
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Cost of an Hour of Monotype Cost of an Hour of Monotype Casting 
. A "break-down" to show what proportion 
Keyboarding ed 
each item of expense bears to the whole 
Broken down to show what proportion Percentages 
each item of expense bears to the whole orRatios* — Com 
Wactory Wanes.. oc Se Se Eos ee 38.48 $0.821 
ee Bent ahd Pleat (Ce ec cea eas 2.47 053 
or Ratios Cost Department’s Direct Supplies and Expense.. 9.50 .203 
Factory Wages. ......... 0.6... eceeeeeeee 57.48  $1.761 Regnrence oo Se he co antes 1.18 025 
Rent and Heat...................+2+-05- 1.32 .040 MOGs sao Shs eas oa Cee ea eee 1.94 .041 
Department's Direct Supplies and Expense... 4.22 129 Re orcs ete pe eee 30 006 
Insurance .....-.. 62sec eee ee eee eeees -25 -008 PWG 55 8S Giaha Os ec aes Cacce mS e Os 1.48 032 
Taxes... 6... ee eee seen eee eee ee eee eens 27 -008 CNN 5s 5.5. sane ed kee ua ekns 21.58 .460 
ESE OES ne Sa GEO ap eT ote .09 .003 ORES ESS aOR aa es a rae re my Sh Be 01 .000 
POWEL.... 6... e eee eee eee eee eens .24 .007 Machine Metal Waste..................55 1.21 026 
ee B= stench Dee sek a inaabitin oer 8 3.23 -100 All Factory Direct Expense.............. 78.15 $1.667 
ik iy igo Neste Tey ta tiles ee eae a: 07 -002 General ‘Factory Expense... 0. 66... es 7.15 193 
All Factory Direct Expense. ............ 67.17 $2.058 Total Factory Banense. 2-006 <0 os oa 85.30 $1.820 
General Factory Expense.................. 5.93 -182 Less Casting Type and Material............ 22.71 484 
Total Factory Expense. . Saree City weeks age 73.10 $2.240 Tet iactoty: Baise is. sc6s se een or 62.59 $1.336 
Administrative =n Commercial Expense. .... 11.96 366 Administrative or Commercial Expense..... . 16.54 352 
Packing-Shipping-Delivery................ 4.94 152 Packing-Shipping-Delivery................ 6.01 128 
Selling Expense. ............-..+.....04, 10.00 306 Ea) Yi ii fo: RI a Pe rr 2 14.86 317 
Total Cost.........--.... +. sees sees, 100.00 — $3.064* WN Rs ees bee ke enicad 100.00 $2.133* 
* Ratios and Hour Cost from ‘1933 Ratios for Printing Man- * Ratios and Hour Cost from ‘1933 Ratios for Printing Man- 
agement,” published by United Typothetae of America. Calcula- agement,” published by United Typothetae of America. Calcula- 
tions by the author. tions by the author. 















































The most complete compilation of hour _ Platen Press, machine fed, large........ 2.165 costs may be broken down according to the 
costs and ratios of expenses to the various Small Automatic Press EAS ain ee eee eS 2.400 ratios the various items of expense bear to 
bases is that made annually by the U. T. A. Medium Automatic Press’....-........ 3.018 the total cost. These ratios, also taken from 
eis antes Sat Large Automatic Press... .............- 4.279 or Ses 2 : 
in its pamphlet, Ratios for Printing Man- Pony Cylinder, hand fed, 25 by 38...... 3.649 the “1933 Ratios, are shown in the pan- 
agement.” From the ‘1933 Ratios,” we Medium Cylinder, hand fed........... 4.202 els, and, when applied to the hour cost for 
find the composite costs as compiled from Large Cylinder, hand fed.............. 5.403 that particular cost center or department, 
9-H sheets of hundreds of members to be: Pony Cylinder, machine fed........... 4.326 result in the actual dollars, cents, and mills 
Composition, Hand Work............. PR pccier sare der consid eee 4.349 of cost pertaining to the several items of 

: é Large Cylinder, machine fed........... 4.510 : 
Slug-Casting Machine................. 3.597 : . expense making up the cost. 
Siceisaetels ational 6 CUBINR MACROS: 2 56. 5:0.0 Seda Asie 2.223 ; : 

5 ia peg ale ae ape Bindery C, girls, small machines........ 1.763 The writer has computed these items 
PaGnGtype Aas oi ee 2.133 Binde D “ Is, hand 1.000 ith th stil halt of Thani iiads 
Platen Press, hand fed, small........... E73 wesc Sa. nit en capes ae has ae 3 bes epee ee © wien 5 pe 
Platen Press, hand fed, large........... 2.109 Accompanying this article are panels that may be reproduced either in circular 
Platen Press, machine fed, small........ 1.992 showing the manner in which these hour or in poster form. An interesting exhibit, 

The Hour Cost of the Platen Press The Hour Cost of the Platen Press | 
(Hand Fed, 10 by 15 and smaller) (Hand Fed, Larger than 10 by 15) | 
How a few cents of this and that expense A "break-down" to show what proportion | 
make up the sum total of the hour cost each expense item bears to the whole | 
Percentages Percentages | 
or Ratios * Cost or Ratios * Cost 
Macbane WW ERES. 6s Ge ea nae 40.36 $0.717 Bachary fOr aeesy. ce sn ec aan ee 43.78 $0.923 | 
ee Meee ok ce ea Sek ee 3.58 .064 Mae wiaard BOE os coo os ho bo ae are 3.63 .077 
Department’s Direct Supplies and Expense... 2.32 041 Department’s Direct Supplies and Expense... 3.49 O74. | 
MINOR oy Saige Sal cia ore Kees Sn de 38 .007 TGRBCAOE 2 iii pose Sa eS ce 59 .012 
6 ESRB cicAeeeacpecmineee slens Mio A Ses eno R ER 28 005 REL ek st |, sink, cp es WL ae 35 .007 
TMM cA, on GN gh is Ce Rae, bamees 30 .005 | EOP 8 SEES ay eA Sa Sener Ue cE PRONG LI MC rae .20 .004 
6 a ees icy se ei ee te ho ee .97 .017 RN oe Sg ak Sag a at orem PING art cat iee 83 .018 
RMNCAIRSN ik sg bo ale Sc o's ERS Ds 3.34 .059 TPRPORCIORIOIR oo aos Saipan siniee bs6ls egos 5.33 .112 { 
RRNCMAMERES Sas cg oy To Ste Mvate Tes gla Daud sataice 05 .001 BOOUMRE. foi ao hares cic cep ton tae eens 31 007 | 
All Factory Direct Expense.............. 51.58 $0.916 All Factory Direct Expenses............. 58.51 $1.234 | 
General Factory Expense:..............0..% 8.10 143 General Factory Expense.................. 7.08 149°" | 
Total Factory Expense.. ...... 06.6.4... 59.68 $1.059 Total Factory Expense.......:........5- 65.59 $1.383 | 
Administrative or Commercial Expense... .. . 14.76 .262 Administrative or Commercial Expense...... 13.91 .294 | 
Packing-Shipping-Delivery................ 6.18 .110 Packing-Shipping-Delivery....... pipaeeey 2 Se 5.50 16. | 
ee ee tn ae Uae ae pt lle Oe 19.37 344 Seles, Fiemense son Pe os Sree Nab oye 15.00 316°: | 
ee i ee 100.00 $1.775* pS ESR SoU Ontertgar eps Dne eve: 100.00  $2.109* | 
* Ratios and Hour Cost from ‘1933 Ratios for Printing Man- * Ratios and Hour Cost from “1933 Ratios for Printing Man- | 
agement,” published by United Typothetae of America. Calcula- agement,” published by United Typothetae of America. Calcula- 
tions by the author. tions by the author. 
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which would be helpful to the manager, 
would be to place alongside these items “‘a 
deadly parallel” of the printer’s own ratios 
and items of cost. 

Since the Typothetae’s ratios of depart- 
ment costs result from association’s com- 
pilations of 9-H statements and operating 
statements received from hundreds of the 
members and cover the cost centers so com- 
pletely and accurately, they may be accepted 
as an excellent cross-section of the indus- 
try’s experiences in costing. 

Referring to the accompanying panels, 
the reader will notice that factory wages 
comprise the largest percentage of the hour 
cost, ranging in some departments from 
one-third to as high as two-thirds in oth- 
ers. Furthermore, total factory cost ranges 
from nearly two-thirds of the total cost to 


as practical percentages to use in breaking 
down the average hour costs. If the panels 
are to be reproduced, whether in circular 
or poster, it is not necessary to print the 
ratios or the percentages—all that really 
counts, in getting the makeup of the hour 
cost across to employes, and others who 
may wish to know, is to publish the cost 
column, expressed in dollars, cents, and 
mills. Of course, it was necessary to use 
ratios in panels accompanying this article 
in order to show method used for obtain- 
ing the various items of cost. 

The reader will have little difficulty in 
studying the panels understandingly if he 
will bear in mind that the third figure on 
the right is mills (tenths of a cent). For 
example, in the hand-composition panel, 
the item of insurance is one cent and three 








Tells Value of House-Organs 


The house-organ is “part and parcel of 
the general plan of sales promotion,” says 
Glenn H. Eddy, advertising manager of 
the Ohio Brass Company. Writing in the 
first issue of The House-Organ, published 
by the Paul G. Hobart Company, advertis- 
ing agency, Eddy says that the five house- 
organs he edits are an integral part of his 
firm’s sales and advertising work. 

The aim of the editor should always be 
to gather information, plan the contents, 
and write his articles so as to appeal to the 
good feeling and sentiment of readers, as 
well as to their more intellectual processes, 
he says. This creates a feeling of confi- 
dence in the company’s products and high 
standards of doing business. 





(17 by 22 and Smaller) 
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Hour Cost of Small Automatic Press 


How a few cents here and a few 
cents there make up the entire cost 
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63.78 31.531 Total Factoty Expense... .. 2.6. .6.565--. 64.27 $2.700 
é ; Administrative or Commercial Expense.... .. 13.16 Bp io 5. 
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ORM RER oes hand pars Wee Pine Kobe 100.00 $2.400* 


* Ratios and Hour Cost from “1933 Ratios for Printing Man- 
agement,’ published by United Typothetae of America. Calcula- 


tions by the author. 








Hour Cost of Medium Cylinder Press 


(Hand Fed. Larger than 25 by 38 to 38 by 50) 


A "Break-down" of the cost into the elements of expense 


* Ratios and Hour Cost from ‘1933 Ratios for Printing Man- 
agement,” published by United Typothetae of America. Calcula- 
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nearly three-fourths, depending on depart- 
ment. For example, in hand composition, 
the $1.607 paid for factory wages is a lit- 
tie more than 45 per cent of the total hour 
cost. The monotype keyboard shows a fac- 
tory wage element of more than 57 per 
cent of the total hour cost. 

After the item of factory wages, depre- 
ciation sustains, generally speaking, next 
largest percentage in the hour cost. The 
total factory cost, of course, has the high- 
est percentage of any item, leaving for the 
well known “overhead’’—administration, 
shipping and deliveries, selling—the bal- 
ance, ranging from 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent. Let it again be emphasized that this 
includes no profit margin. 

Since these ratios or percentages are 
taken from the experience of the industry, 
they may be regarded not as theoretical but 


mills, expressed as .013. In small-platen- 
press panel, the cost for taxes is expressed 
as .005, meaning a half cent or 5 mills. 

After a little study, the craftsman, the 
foreman, the salesman, the boss—none can 
ignore the facts concerning the expenses 
making up the hour costs. Any disposition 
on their part to disregard any of the items 
entering into the total cost will cause fail- 
ure to recover these expenses from the cus- 
tomer and thereby result in a direct loss. 

Bear in mind that these panels show 
only costs—no profits have yet been added. 
As profits begin only when costs leave off, 
it is highly essential that a// of the items 
of expense be contained in the total cost. 
If not, when the selling price is built up 
by adding the desired profit to the cost, it 
will be a selling price built on a false cost. 
This is where many err. 





“An ingenious house-organ,”’ he con- 
cludes, “‘can assist thousands of customers 
in feeling that they know the establish- 
ment, the people who conduct it, its meth- 
ods and motives. In few other ways can 
the spirit of a business be so truly reflected 
and brought to the common consciousness 
of all those who are interested.” 


x * 
A Reader For 50 Years 


You are doing good work, as usual. Some- 
times I think you make yourself a lot of hard 
work in giving so much more than is needed, 
or at least warranted, these days. I am still a 
booster for THE INLAND PRINTER, just as I 
have been for fifty years. It did more for me 
than any other source of knowledge and encour- 
agement. It helps and cheers me just as much as 
ever. It keeps me young and alert to changes.— 
HARRY SPENCER STUFF, Times-Mirror Printing 
and Binding House, Los Angeles. 
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Insert Shows the Depth of Tone 
Deep-Etch Offset Offers 


$b Boston firms are represented on the 
insert facing this page, John A. Lowell 
Bank Note Company and Folsom Engrav- 
ing Company. Both are located in the Har- 
ber Building, 470 Atlantic Avenue, the 
largest grouping of graphic arts firms in 
the Massachusetts city. 

The insert shows a wide range in the 
details of background and shadows, which 
tests the covering qualities in the repro- 
duction. It shows the application of the 
intaglio principle to lithographic plates for 
offset printing (deep etch). It yields much 
greater intensity of color over that which 
is obtained from the practically flat plates 
generally used. 

The additional depth of the plate car- 
ries more ink in the solids, enhanced by 
the almost infinitesimal shadows of the ink 
deposited upon the surface of the paper, 
instead of being pressed into it. Such plates 
also have superior wearing qualities. 

“Offset-deep”’ plates are still somewhat 
of a rarity in this country. Few know how 
to make them, and not many offset printers 
are using them as yet. The European offset 
printers, especially in Germany, have made 
considerable progress in developing the 
process to its present state. 

The process of making such plates and 
the manner of their use was covered in 
earlier issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Folsom Engraving Company, maker of 
the plate used to print this insert, carries 
on continuously progressive work in its 
various departments. Process-color engrav- 
ing leads in volume. The firm has been 
making photolithographic plates for offset 
printers for five years. Its equipment can 
handle plates up to 45 by 55 inches. 

L. B. Folsom, treasurer, has been active 
in photoengraving progress for forty years. 
He is a member of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association and of several New 
England trade and advertising organiza- 
tions. The staff includes expert craftsmen 
in commercial photography and negative 
making, as well as competent technicians 
in platemaking processes, register work, 
and finishing. 

The John A. Lowell Bank Note Com- 
pany began offset printing in 1924 to sup- 
plement its engraved forms for banking 
and the commercial houses. The firm was 
organized in 1858 by John A. Lowell, who 
learned the silver engraving business in 
Portland, Maine. 
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By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


The early work of the firm included 
large steel-plate portraits of famous men 
and building illustrations, also social and 
commercial stationery. Diplomas of many 
leading universities and secondary schools 
are printed in formal style from engraved 
plates. Bonds and stock certificates largely 
are produced by steel plate. 

The firm uses Harris offset presses. It is 
equipped for the letterpress and steel-plate 
work as well. 


Payson T. Lowell is the president of the 
company ; Payson T. Lowell, Junior, is the 
vice-president ; Donald K. Norris is treas- 
urer. They point out that the scope of the 
work done by the firm illustrates the pro- 
gression in methods by which the highly 
developed technique in the older processes 
contributes to attainments in new ones. 

The insert is worthy of study, aside from 
its interest as a demonstration of fine con- 
trasts, of detail in shadows. It is typical of 
the beautiful scenes one comes across in 
many New England sea-coast towns, rem- 
iniscent of the Portuguese sailors of Amer- 
ica’s early days. 

It might be a glimpse of old Spain, or 
a poet’s vision of Arcady. It should sug- 
gest the possibilities of unusual local pho- 
tos as advertising illustrations when beauty 
and local tie-up both are needed. 


COLOR IN MOVIES IS AID TO COLOR PRINTING 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Some years ago this department pre- 
dicted that, when the movies were success- 
ful in getting pictures in color on the 
screen, advertisers, printers, publishers, and 
even daily newspapers would be driven to 
use of color in their printed matter. Color 
has already arrived on the screen and will 
rapidly grow in popularity. The daily news- 
papers are clamoring for color plates. 

Many of us have seen the screen pres- 
entation of Walt Disney’s “Three . Little 
Pigs,” “The Big Bad Wolf,” the last scenes 
in the “House of Rothschild,” and now 
Eddie Cantor’s “Kid Millions.” After mar- 
veling at the beautiful colors shown on the 
screen and the perfect register, printers 
are wondering why they cannot do equally 
good color work on the printing press. 

The successes on the screen are due to 
what is known as Technicolor methods, 
which have improved greatly over earlier 
attempts, some four or five years ago, when 
only two colors were used. Technicolor 
began about twenty years ago and hoped, 
through the use of red-orange and green, 
or other two-color combinations, to get all 
the hues necessary, but their results were 
unacceptable to the public. Now they have 
found that the addition of another color, 
or the use of the three primaries as is done 
on the printing press, has made a success. 

At the expense of several million dol- 
lars, it is said, and through constant experi- 
ment, they have now a simple camera for 
separating the three colors and are using 
the imbibition method for staining the 
films with dyes, which made the ‘Three 
Little Pigs” an immediate hit. Technicolor 
is said to rent its color camera and oper- 
ator for $90 a week, during which time 
thousands of color-record negatives can be 
made. So that a color camera can now make 


more color-separation negatives in a day 
than are required by all the United States 
color photographers in a week. 

One would naturally ask why not have 
the photomechanical workers in color form 
a combination with Technicolor and, by 
their cameras and methods, get all the color 
separations required. This will undoubt- 
edly be proposed by a stock jobbing com- 
pany, though obstacles are in the way. 

In the first place, the movie camera neg- 
atives are so small their enlargement for 
printing in ink would destroy their sharp- 
ness and legibility for practical use. But, 
it will be said, they are enlarged several 
hundred times on the screen. Yes, but the 
observer is a hundred feet away. Further, 
the defects in the small screen positives 
are not seen on the screen, for they speed 
past each other to the number of twenty 
pictures a second and defects are covered 
over so quickly they are not detected by 
the eye. Not so with color separations for 
the printing press, they must be sharp, free 
from grain or defect of any kind, and if 
the color-record negatives are larger than 
necessary so much the better for retouch- 
ing, and they are improved by reduction. 

The conclusion therefore is that color 
printing will come into increased demand 
through the colored movies, from the pop- 
ularity it will give it. For reproducing color 
for relief, offset, and rotagravure printing, 
photomechanical workers have already the 
cameras, lenses, color filters, panchromatic 
plates, and practical methods for doing it. 
And so have printers the paper, inks, and 
presses for printing color in register. It 
behooves them all to become experts in 
color printing, for the colored films in the 
movies are going to bring about a boom 
in color printing of all kinds. 
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DOORWAY OF OLD TOWN HALL, ROTHENBURGH, GERMANY 
From photograph by Paul J. Weber, Boston 


The details of the carvings and of the wall surfaces have excellent texture qualities attained in an 
intaglio-etched lithographic plate by the Folsom Engraving Company, Boston. Printed in offset by 
the John A. Lowell Bank Note Company, Boston. 















-O GET at the vitals of the selling meth- 
| ods of Kenrick & Jefferson, Limited, 
of West Bromwich, England, one needs to 
begin with a Scotsman. You know how it 
is with a Scot. He comes from a clean and 
godly clan (in this case the Gordons) , and 
is terribly proud of his ancestry and his 
firm. But he also has another characteristic 
which gives both godliness and cleanliness 
a Close race in his affections. You guessed 
it. In fact, how could you miss? 

When a Scot buys something, the result- 
ing crisis may not be quite equal to the 
after-effects of a surgical operation; but 
you can be sure he carefully balances the 
pain of departing cash with the gain to be 
secured by the process before any trade or 
transaction is completed. 

In that trait you find one of the basic 
reasons for the success of the sales methods 
of Kenrick & Jefferson, for the director of 
sales is J. Reid Adam; every inch a Scot. 
Think, then, of the joy he derives from 
making other people buy, devising means 
to get others to spend their money. 

However, it takes more than the will to 
sell if a printer would build up a business 
which brings in a steady flow of orders. It 
requires organized sales methods, and it is 
on such methods, as employed by Kenrick 
& Jefferson, of which I would write. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
sales operations carried on by this house 
is in their elastic nature. By elastic, I refer 
chiefly to the adaptability of these methods 
to printing firms of almost any size; for 
rules are rules with K. & J., 
and within certain rules the 
salesmen working for this 
house operate with great 
exactitude. The elasticity is 
‘o be found in the fact that 
the methods are applicable 
to a single salesman or to 
the more than 100 which 
are employed by this large 
printing company. 

Each K. & J. salesman is 
given his definite territory 
and confines his activities 
strictly to that area. He is 
given lists of the names on 
which to call. Each sales- 
man is familiar with the 





Autos furnished to salesmen 
have no company advertising 
on them except a radiator cap 


Systematic Selling Key to Success 
of British Concern 


By AMOS STOTE 


status of a customer, and knows 
about all it is necessary to know 
about a prospect. Because they 
have little time for such work, 
they are not expected to do much 
in the way of breaking into new 
ground—amissionary work. 

They do send in names of new 
firms opened in their territories, 
but most of the new prospects are 
obtained by the direct-mail adver- 
tising of the home office, the one 
object of which is to save sales- 
men from having to make ‘‘cold” 
canvasses. These are investigated 
as to their financial responsibility 
before being handed on to the 
salesmen for follow-up. 

Experience has established that 
a salesman can reasonably call on 
an average of twelve customers 
and prospects in a day. He is not, 
however, required to list his calls. 

This emphasizes an important 
element in relationship between 
each salesman and the company. 
I refer to trust, to the sense of 
honor which K. &J. believes each 
salesman has, and which in the 
vast majority of such instances it has been 
proved that they have. Trust has unques- 
tionably resulted in the development on the 
part of the salesman of a sense of devo- 
tion—honor in action—a definite asset. 

Each salesman returns to his office about 
five each evening or after his last sched- 
uled call of the day to make 
out his reports for the day. 
By his reports is meant his 
orders, requests for special 
information, requests for 
sketches, for samples, also 
reports on problems arising 
in connection with work for 
customers, and giving infor- 
mation of a specific nature 
concerned with a prospect 
on whom he has called. 

It should be mentioned 
here that the great bulk of 
the business done by Ken- 
rick & Jefferson does not 
originate in its own com- 
munity, which is a compara- 





J. Reid Adam is the Scot sales manager of Kenrick & Jef- 
ferson, British printing firm selling in many other countries 




























tively small city, but in the great centers, 
in each of which there are K. & J. branch 
offices. These branch offices are controlled 
by managers, who may have one to more 
than twenty men working under them. In 
the majority of them the managers also 
devote most of their time to calling upon 
customers and prospects. 

Each K. & J. salesman has his own file, 
in which he keeps two sets of cards. A 
plain filing card for prospects. A double- 
duty card for customers. The first side of 
this card carries the black type line at the 
top ‘“Advice of new customer” followed by 
requests for all information requisite to 
acceptance of the first order, as well as that 
necessary to the filling of the order (which 
must not be confused with the instructions 
concerned with the nature of the order 
itself, which will be given on the regular 
report form). 

When the order has been accepted offi- 
cially and work started, the new customer 
becomes a regular customer, and the reverse 
side of this card becomes the master-index 
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card at the home office, which then for- 
wards two copies to the branch office, one 
for the master index covering that office's 
territory and one for the file of the sales- 
man handling that account. 

The territory of each salesman carries an 
identifying mark for ready reference and 
is indicated on a regional map. The master- 
index file in each branch office, which car- 
ries cards of all customers within the entire 
territory of that office, is arranged alpha- 
betically, as it also is at the home office. 

But, for the convenience of the sales- 
man, his personal card file is kept in geo- 
graphical order. First by cities or by single 
streets, so that all of the customers and 
prospects in each city or street are grouped 
together; and then by streets in relation- 
ship to each other. By this method, a sales- 
man, having to call on a certain house by 
appointment, or lacking that, knowing that 
it is time to call on some house, logically 
calls on a number of other houses in that 
immediate vicinity. Much time is saved. 

It is the salesman’s job to report on any 
changes within his territory, removals of 
old customers to other areas, changes in a 
company’s organization, liquidation of a 
house, and the coming of new firms. One 
of the items requiring an answer from the 
salesman when he makes out an “Advice 
of new customer” card is his opinion as to 
whether a company is worth circularizing. 

These reports constitute the principal 
home-office check on its mailing list. And 
to illustrate just how remarkably correct is 
this list, which comprises 75,000 names 
for the British Isles alone, the post-office 
returns of unclaimed printed matter, which 
results from all possible causes, is less than 
4, of 1 per cent. 

Salesmen are supplied with samples of 
all the company’s advertising matter. That 
is done not only for their information but 
to suggest that material of this kind offers 
an opportunity to make some special calls, 
but to encourage use of these pieces to 
gain a prospect’s attention or to suggest a 
new use of printing to an old customer. 

Of course, each salesman’s inquiry con- 
cerning any matter he is not able to deal 
with promptly and on the spot is given 
immediate attention. The result is that he 
is supplied with clear and compiete infor- 
mation, which makes it possible for him 
to handle intelligently any special situation. 

First and most important of the equip- 
ment a K. & J. salesman carries with him 
is a price book, and what a prize book it 
is. The man with that in his bag does not 
have to make a lot of notes and then go 
back and work up estimates based largely 
on what he thinks the order will carry, 
hoping the result will be a profit. He quotes 
on the spot, and he quotes from plain fig- 
ures. He does it with authority. 
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Naturally such a price book must be 
based on analyses of production costs that 
have been carefully worked out to the last 
detail for each operation. That fact must 
not be overlooked. It is that which makes 
the prices listed not only impressive to the 
customer but profitable to the printer. 

As most printing orders have some ele- 
ments in them which are individual and 
which must inevitably influence the pro- 
duction costs, Kenrick & Jefferson includes 
in this price book, in addition to the sales 
prices for all the standard manufactured 
goods, prices of raw materials and of the 
processes involved in converting these raw 
materials into completed printing, and the 


Salesmen are also provided with a folder 
which carries the title ‘About Direct Mail 
Advertising.’’ When a salesman has mas- 
tered its contents he is ready to discuss 
with, even instruct, business men in regard 
to the specific merits of direct-mail adver- 
tising as a basic sales force, as well as to 
deal with specific related problems. 

To give some idea of the comprehen- 
siveness of this book, I quote the captions 
of subjects covered: “Who can use direct- 
mail-advertising campaigns,” followed by 
the listing of a wide variety of firms for 
which K. & J. has produced such cam- 
paigns. The next is “How to get a mailing 
list,’” and suggestions on this. 


R. A. Glover, a K. & J. salesman, steps into his company car to visit scattered customers. The neat 
little case he carries contains his entire sales set—price book, samples, style sheets, estimate blanks 


result is that the salesman has constantly 
with him the evidence he needs for estab- 
lishing the sales price of practically any 
order ; and the comforting knowledge that, 
so long as he holds to these figures, he has 
the authority of his house behind him. 

The effect upon the customer of such 
frank, prompt, and exact methods of pre- 
senting the price not only impresses him 
with the feeling that he is dealing with a 
house that knows its work and that the 
quotations are fair; but he also feels that 
such efficiency must be backed up with 
equally good service. 

You can guess what frequently happens 
under such circumstances. Many prospects, 
finding such exact methods employed, expe- 
rience a feeling of such high respect for 
the firm the salesman represents that they 
place the orders at once and without get- 
ting competitive bids. The records of the 
company prove this is so. 

The kit of each salesman includes a wide 
variety of samples of the more recent runs 
completed for customers. These are carried 
in attractive folders which increase their 
impressiveness when displayed before the 
customer or prospect, and which keep the 
samples fresh and clean. 


The division entitled ‘“What can direct- 
mail advertising do” is divided into two 
sections: “For a new product” and “For 
an established product.” And then comes 
“What must we know before we can plan 
a direct-mail scheme?” And finally, ‘“What 
a direct-mail scheme means in terms of 
K. & J. goods,” which lists the variety of 
printed matter a salesman may sell when 
he obtains an order of this kind. 

The office of J. Reid Adam, at the works 
in West Bromwich, is naturally the focal 
point from and toward which all the sales 
activities flow; but the routine required to 
keep the flow swift and smooth has been 
so thoroughly organized over a period of 
years that it functions almost automati- 
cally. The consequence of such efficiency 
in organization makes it possible for him 
to be relieved of much detail. It allows 
Adam to devote a considerable portion of 
his time to the review of all manner of 
proposals emanating from his own study 
of changing conditions and from the mem- 
bers of his department. The result is that 
sales methods are kept elastic and also the 
sales force is kept “on its toes” to make 
the most of any new product, process, of 
plan which may be evolved. 
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The impassé which confronts so many 
salesmen, when fighting for their business, 
arises from the neglect of headquarters to 
answer questions. In the K. & J. organiza- 
tion, the prompt and clear answering of 
all questions is expected of every one, and 
the importance of doing so is called to the 
attention of the entire force frequently. 

When the director of sales has anything 
to say to his staff, his vocabulary is ade- 
quate, without introduction of stale quota- 
tions. What he says or writes relates to 
their specific work in a direct, concise man- 
ner. When issuing revised instructions, the 
news of new products, changes in prices or 
stock matter, information concerning the 
sending out of house advertising matter to 
customers, or the distribution of new sam- 
ples, these messages go out on “General 
Instructions” forms. 

Likewise the sending out of form letters 
calling customers’ and prospects’ attention 
to any K. & J. service is preceded by infor- 
mation sent to all salesmen on such sales 
supports, with copies of the mailings. 

You have, no doubt, been wondering 
when something will be said about the 
building up of this remarkable sales per- 
sonnel. It is frankly admitted that infor- 
mation concerning it can only be of small 
immediate help to any other houses. While 
most of the salesmen have been employed 
for that work, with the result that but few 
have come out of the production end of 
the business, the fact that almost all of 
them have been with the house for many 
years rather spoils any drama relating to 
supreme skill in staff development. 

All salesmen are on a straight salary 
basis, and a number of those covering the 
scattered areas are provided with motor 
cars. The cars display no other advertising 
than an attractive radiator cap carrying the 
K. & J. monogram. Every man allotted a 
car is free to use it for taking his family on 
weck-end excursions, and all that is asked 
of him is that he provide his own gaso- 
line for such excursions; even this is left 
to his own honor. Then each salesman is 
expected to render his expense account each 
week, submitting it to his branch manager. 

When interviewing Adam, who is one 
of the best known sales chiefs in Britain, 
I isked him what he considered the key- 
no‘< to his company’s success in selling 
un er all sorts of business conditions. 

Trust and honor,” was his immediate 
reply. “I want to repeat that for emphasis. 
We give trust and honor to our men. We 
expect trust and honor from them—and 
we get it, along with an enthusiasm which 
is alive in every member of the organiza- 
tion and which you will hear referred to, 
constantly, as ‘the spirit of K. & J.” 

I discovered this “spirit of K. & J.” 
myself, wherever I went through that big 





The Typographic Scoreboard 


December, 1934 


Subject: Wogue 
Issues of October |, October 15, November 15, December | 


200 full-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 

MOORE ioe oe cece ae ces Baie vig vs 58 
Book (T*), 30; Regular (M**), 23; 
Bold (M), 5. 


CaramOin OE 6 ea eh hee i ete 22 
Old Style, 19; Bold, 3. 

MORGUE CBRN ios Secs aede tee nds He 19 
Bold, 13; Light, 6. 

Caslon Ole Stgle CE iis 66 cee c's 16 

UMNO GI ES Sc Sic ees aaa 2.35 950k aX 16 
Light, 9; Regular, 7. 

Bernhard: Roman- (BM); oo... es ses 12 


Bold, 9; Light, 3. 
Cloister: Ol Stple: (3) s «5.03.5 50680 ek 
Meaneriey CUP ostvcce cece ees 
Nicholas Cochin (M).............. 
ERO COME eo Sears race ca Sans De 
Light, 3; Heavy, 1. 
Cornet: CRG aia ois str sind haved neues 
Light, 3; Regular, 1. 
Orta Oe Be ar Scie cb oes eros 
Gouay Ola Style CE). csc ete. 
poi tal do ) idly ea ae ar a ae aa 
BindashwadsCe ye ok she wens cues. 
Cente OP bocce es canter euoenies 
CHIE GOMGKE BIR s 5/0: 05c div a cigs ais orcas 
COCO GC" AO 9 IS PER era eae 
Imported Old English (T).......... 
Mishel Bight: CNG. osic5 cs osc eae ee cs 
DeeOIe CHOW ooo ce bok ews 
SOGUEN Gs SERUEL CE Wan o.5 5s05 oa) cole ors 
PYDOMSINCEC OD Fes oc ccce cee owen es 
T*—Traditional ; M**—Modernistic 


aAAN 
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Ads set in traditional faces.......... 89 
Ads set in modernistic faces.......... 96 
Affecting the score, of course, is the fact 
that the display of twenty-seven advertise- 
ments credited above to traditional types 
appeared in faces of modern or modernistic 
character. On the other hand, traditional dis- 
play was used over body in modern in three 
advertisements. Thus, if display, rather than 
text, governed the scoring, it would be: Mod- 
ern, 120; Traditional, 65. Fifteen advertise- 
ments were entirely hand lettered, nine being 
modern in character, and six traditional. 


Weight of Type 

Ads set in light face..........:..... 110 
Ads: set in bold fae... 555. cece ns 67 
Ads set in medium face............. 8 
Style of Layout 

CMBR ro alee oe a, HESS we 127 
Moderately modernistic.............. 52 
Pronouncedly modernistic............ 21 
Illustrations 

CONNUIMMINE Bae cn eye cnet sats 104 
Moderately modernistic.............. 76 
Pronouncedly modernistic............ 20 
General Effect 

COMNORIIOGINE so ie io be 5 io eins exe's 57 
Moderately modernistic.............. 114 
Pronouncedly modernistic............ 29 


Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertisements appear- 
ing in the four issues of "Vogue" which were considered in making up this analysis. It is under- 
stood, of course, that only physical features (typography and layout) were considered. As 
object is to cover the interests of printers and typesetters, copy and product are disregarded 
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plant. They are all sales people. Every 
worker is kept informed of sales progress 
and every salesman informed of happen- 
ings at the works by the publication of a 
daily news sheet called The K. & J]. Home 
Office News, which goes to every employe. 
Fred Jefferson, the chairman, though a 
most experienced master of all the print- 
ing processes of his works, has a sharp out- 
look for all matters pertaining to sales. 
Edward Jefferson, joint managing direc- 
tor, entered the business as a salesman. 


x * 
“Angle-Shot’ Typography 


By GLENN J. CHURCH 


Modern photography plays a most vital 
part in advertising. Characteristic is the 
unusual angle from which the subject is 
“shot.’’ Perhaps the eye is high above the 
subject, looking down; or the observer 
may be far below, looking up from a sharp 
angle. Why not typographical display in 
keeping with this spirit? 

The accompanying layouts illustrate the 
point. Advertisement A pictures an office 
building, as seen from high above and 
slightly to the right. Display lines like- 
wise appear to be viewed from this point. 

Advertisement B shows subject and dis- 
play viewed from a point slightly to left 
and below. Line of vision is quite markedly 
from a point at the extreme left, proceed- 
ing upward to the right-hand side. 
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@ RELIANCE RIALTY 
COMPANY: MINNZADOLIS 


Boosts His Sales by Fitting Talk 
to Each lype of Prospect 


ee J. HoFFMAN, of the Passaic Print- 
ing Company, of Passaic, New Jersey, 
finds that prospects for printing group 
themselves into three general types. By fit- 
ting the sales presentation to the type, he 
is able to minimize sales resistance, and so 
effect more sales. These types are: 

The know-it-all prospect. He acts the 
part. You can’t tell 4im anything about 
printing. He knows it all. Often this pros- 
pect knows little or nothing about printing 
as an art or business, but makes believe he 
does to raise a barrier against the state- 
ments of the salesman. Hoffman has found 
that the best way to get on the right side 
of this prospect is to agree with him and 
then trail the agreement with your own 
opinions, which stress the worth of the 
offerings. Flatter the know-it-all prospect 
by tactfully agreeing with him that he does 
know it all. He usually takes to it like a 
hungry fish takes to a worm. 

The poker-face prospect. He is most dif- 
ficult to fathom. He does not say much. It 
is always hard to figure the taciturn. Every 
salesman meets this type occasionally. The 





REDUCE TRAVEL TIWE 
WHIT THE MERCURY 


SSS ; SS 
WADEL \/ Connecticut 
AIRCRAFT CORPALY 


By FRED MERISH 


Hoffman usually gets this type prospect 
to talk by asking him something point- 
blank about printing. The answer must be 
either “Yes” or “No.” Either that or this 
salesman does something that indicates he 
considers the sale closed, such as asking 
for advice regarding the paper he desires. 
This is certain to make the poker-face pros- 
pect show his hand one way or the other 
and his comments will usually disclose the 
direction in which he is thinking so that a 
printing salesman is better able to gage his 
selling talk from then on. 

The grasshopper prospect. He is hard to 
pin down to a decision. Just when you 
think you have him sold, he jumps away. 
His indecision is due to lack of confidence. 
With other types, sales pressure may prove 
a boomerang, but with the grasshopper 
prospect it is often successful. Be assertive 
and positive in all statements. The best 
selling formula is to focus the sales talk 
on one product. Scattering the sales talk 
over many different items, products, or ser- 
vices creates only more indecision and con- 
fusion in the mind of the grasshopper. 


STELLAR jit 
BEACONS MEN 
TRAY 














STELLARWEEACON 
/  GCOMPARY 
— §EATTES 


These three layouts tie display and illustration together for quicker acceptance by the reader's eyes. Each one is fully explained in the first column 


Advertisement C demonstrates the effect 
of looking at a subject from a point far 
below and slightly to one side. 

In each instance, the eye grasps the idea 
before it registers in the mind. The effect 
of this requires hand lettering, of course. 
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salesman does all the talking. The poker- 
face all the listening. It is hard to deter- 
mine whether he is impressed with the 
values offered or convinced that he should 
buy elsewhere. This prospect hears every- 
thing you say and sees everything. 


By classifying prospects into these three 
main types, and selling them along the 
lines prescribed, Hoffman finds that he 
makes more sales of printing and expe- 
riences less sales resistance than is the nor- 
mal lot of many printing salesmen. 
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Period Does Work of Two 


We are enclosing herewith a student’s proof, 
and ask if you would be good enough to settle 
a point of contention for us regarding its punc- 
tuation. Should there be another period at the 
end of the second line, after “E. O.,”’ or is the 
one period enough ?—California. 

Gol ding it, I have mislaid the proof! 
But this is the situation: The sentence 
ended with “E. O.,” used as a degree, fol- 
lowed by single and double close-quotes. 
It produced this combination of points: 

This is correct punctuation. The one 
period does the whole job, marking the 
abbreviation and the end of the sentence. 
If it had been a question, I would have 
made: oa ee 

If the problem had occurred in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, with a semicolon or 
colon, I would have placed them just as 
the question mark is, above. . 

As the sentence came up in the order, 
the student handled it correctly. Another 
period between the single and the double 
close-quotes would be too much baggage. 


Makes It Tough for Proofreaders 
A metropolitan newspaper employed a scien- 
tific-management expert, who called for the dis- 
charge of more than twenty employes, including 
all the copyholders. He had the proofreaders’ 
“pens” moved into the midst of the composing 
room and makeup room, where several men are 
busy with mallets and planers. Do you consider 
this good management ?—New Illifornia. 
Emphatically, I do not! Employment of 
copyholders might be thought debatable, 
but there can’t be any sensible argument 
over the folly of putting a staff of proof- 
readers into dark or noisy quarters. 
Copyholders in a newspaper proofroom 
are just as useful or useless as the manage- 
ment chooses to make them. Good copy- 
ho'ders are valuable; poor ones are worse 
than useless, because they invite a trust 
which they do not meet. If they are worth 
their pay, they will soon become readers, 
leaving vacancies to be filled. But the train- 
ing they get as copyholders is valuable, not 
only to them but also to their employers. 
Proofreaders do not ask to be ‘“‘coddled.” 
Probably the best of them are the most 
indifferent as to their surroundings. They 
concentrate on their work. But even though 
the proofreader himself or herself may not 


| The Procfroom 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be answered in this department. 


Replies, however, cannot be made by mail. 











By Edward N. Jeall 


know it, the best work simply cannot be 
done in dark or noisy places. 

The proofroom should be handy to the 
composing room and to the makeup room, 
but not part of them. Such placement is 
expensive, in quality of product. 


Checking Up Is Not Waste 


In our office, with four readers doing the 
work of six, we have one old fellow—he must 
be over fifty, at least—who always hangs onto a 
proof, after reading it, while he looks it over, 
without the copy. It gives me the fidgets to see 
him wasting time, and I often wonder why the 
boss doesn’t ‘‘call”” him for it, as it seems to me 
when you come to the end, you’re through. Isn’t 
it a confession of want of sureness and accuracy 
when he goes all over type again?—Kentucky. 


My bet would be, the ‘‘old man” of fifty 
is the wisest proofreader in the place. He 
isn’t old enough to have lost his speed and 
steam, but he is old enough to know the 
value of accuracy. If you were to check up 
on his work, I don’t doubt you would find 
in many instances the swift review of the 
proof is productive of no new marks—but 
in others it reveals little oversights like a 
bit of poor spacing, a bad indention, a mis- 
take in centering a head. Perfect reading 
would of course detect these lapses the first 
time ’round, but few of us are perfect. It 
would be easy to overdo this checking-up 
process and waste time at it, but when prop- 
erly done it is not a misuse but a valuable 
use of time. Don’t you agree? 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 


Are You Insured ? 


L* * smef fine, purposeful print- 
ing is at a premium, it’s a 
good policy to connect with a 
well established printer. The suc- 
cess of your printing is then 
insured. There is no risk. We are 
an old-line company with a new 
line of printing—new because it 
is effective, because it gives much 
greater life-expectancy to every 
business young or old. Rates are 
consistently reasonable. 


* 


Miles & Dryer Printing Company, of Denver, 
uses insurance angle to sell business assurance 












Humor Is in the Dictionary 


Occasionally your flashes of humor give an 
added zest and pep to your department, which 
to me is always as interesting as a “best seller.” 

Why can’t the highbrow dictionary-makers put 
a little humor into their dry-as-dust reading? 
They are so darn dignified and upright that they 
are liable to tumble over backwards. 

Here is an illustration of what they might do: 
Paradox—A contradictory assertion or condition 
that may seem to be absurd and ridiculous, but 
at the same time may be true. Example: Square 
meals make round stomachs.—Oregon. 

Work this one out for yourself: Humor 
will be found in every dictionary, inevi- 
tably. Quite humorlessly, it is to be said 
that people do not buy dictionaries to be 
amused. What they want is information. I 
do think, however, the dictionary makers 
might easily lighten their style a bit, here 
and there. Doctor Johnson, they say, in his 
definition of ‘‘oats,” described the grain as 
being relished by horses and the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. 


Beginners Should Ask Questions 


I am a young reader, and am having trouble 
with my boss. He does not like me to ask ques- 
tions about the work; is grumpy and snappy 
when I do. Now, I admit I don’t ‘know it all’’ 
—don’t think I ever will, though I can tell you 
I am going to learn all I can as quickly as I can. 
I don’t think anybody “knows it all,” for it 
seems to me there must always be something new 
in this game. 

I believe in asking questions; it seems to me 
that’s the way to learn. What I want to know is, 
has a beginner a right to ask, or is that against 
the rules ?—Minnesota. 

If it is against the rules in any shop, that 
shop’s rules ought to be revised. The begin- 
ner should be encouraged to ask questions 
—but of course it should also be required 
that his questions be sensible. Learn as 
much as you can by watching the work of 
others. Study things out for yourself when 
possible. But when you are dead up against 
it, when there is a point on which you sim- 
ply must have information as to the office’s 
preference for one way or another, do not 
hesitate to ask. And ask some one whose 
answer will be authoritative, not the guess- 
work or mere haphazard say-so of a will- 
ing but poorly qualified adviser. I know 
of one high-class shop which has this rule: 
“Ask questions. No one will be excused 
for the mistakes which could have been 
avoided if questions had been asked.” 
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Being Finicky Can Be Expensive 


I came across this sentence in an old maga- 
zine: “Necessary equipment is, without doubt, a 
good investment, but one should stop and con- 
sider whether or not that new machine will be 
a profit-making one.” Would it not have been 
better with “to” substituted for ‘‘and’’? It is my 
feeling that it would.—Pennsylvania. 


“Stop to consider’”’ is okay, but for my 
part, I prefer the sentence as originally 
worded. You may say you stop, in order to 
consider, or that you stop and consider. 
This seems to me a matter of taste and of 
judgment rather than of any grammatical 
categorical imperative. 


Six Symbols Used for Footnotes 


When symbols are used, instead of figures, to 
match footnotes with their related matter in text, 
in what order should they occur ?—Georgia. 


The order commonly observed is *, +, 
t, §, ||, ]. If there are more than six notes 
on a page, start the series again, doubling 
each symbol—**, ++, and so on. 


We Take a Pleased Bow 


Like father like son. If you ain’t a whiz or a 
wizard I'll swallow the nape of my neck. The 
October number has made its Los Angeles début. 
I am mailing Secretary Jordan a copy; I think 
he will get a kick out of it. 

I note with keen interest your remarks about 
“the desirability of systematized compounding,” 
though I believe with you that ‘no single sys- 
tem could be in any way brought into universal 
acceptance.” 

I have long thought, from an earnest study 
and careful use of the principles as enunciated 
and elaborated on experience by your father, that 
the Teallean System of Compounding Words 
and Phrases comes about as near to “universal 
acceptance’”” as common sense in composition 
would dictate or indicate. 

The fact is, that system has stood the test of 
more than forty years in the most learned and 
technical of work, and is still going strong. The 
beauty of all this is, the more it is used, the 
more important it becomes to all who would 
know, for instance, the difference between writ- 
ing wrong and writing right in distinguishing 
between the hyphen and the syllable-division 
mark.—California. 


This letter refers to article in the Octo- 
ber (1934) number, ‘‘Hyphen Is Cause of 
a Lawsuit.” 


False Analogy Trips Him Up 


Once I had “crummy” on a proof, changed it 
to ‘‘crumby.” A ruling from above reversed me. 
Another time I changed “‘crumby” to “crummy,” 
and again was overruled. Can you see any sense 
in this ?—Nebraska. 

Yes; there is a difference between the 
two words. ““Crumby”’ is literal; it means, 
full of crumbs, or making crumbs; not 
crusty. ““Crummy’”’ is the slang expression. 
Webster’s International, in the first edi- 
tion, did not make this distinction ; it gave 
“crummy” in the literal sense, overlooking 
the slang use. ““Crumby” was grudgingly 
recognized, in the “downstairs” section, 
only as recognition of an alternative pos- 
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Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


Just because a customer wants 
his cuts to run off the edge of a 
booklet is no reason to bleed him 
on the price. 

The alert printer keeps up on 
his toes to prevent his plant from 
running down at the heels. 

Inferior stock has left many a 
book jacket in tatters. 

A certain case of type snubbed 
others in the cabinet just because 
it came from a fine old family. 

One novelty printer referred 
to his product as suicide cutouts, 
meaning died by his own hand. 

And many a printer who can’t 
carry a tune has been carried 
along on notes \ately. 

In spite of current monetary 
conditions, the manufacturers of 
fancy inks are sticking to their 
gold and silver standards. 

Some editors claim the dead- 
line is that part of the head of 
a cub reporter above the ears. 


The printer who reduces cost 
(And say! I’m not just fibbin’) 
By getting rid of all red tape 











Deserves a big blue ribbon. 





sibility. In the second (1934) edition, 
however, the distinction made above is rec- 
ognized; “‘crumby” and ‘crummy’ both 
have main entry. 

For a parallel, consider “dumb” and 
“dummy.” But note also this difference: 
the “‘b” in “dumb” goes back to the root 
forms of the word, but the “‘b” in “crumb” 
does not ; it was tacked on, perhaps through 
false analogy with “dumb.” These facts 
explain how the proofreader whose query 
is answered in this item may possibly have 
been really open to criticism. 


Spotting Cuts of Different Sizes 


In making up a page, how should two cuts of 
different depth be handled, when they have to 
be placed side by side?—North Dakota. 

The choice is to align the cuts either at 
the top or at the bottom. To split the dif- 
ference would be bad. It is quite generally 
considered the best effect is obtained by 
aligning at the bottom; although this is 
not a universal practice. 





Good Phrasing Is a Fine Art 


In an old scrapbook, I have just come across 
a clipping which contains two sentences that I 
cannot readily grasp. Is the fault mine, or is the 
composition faulty? Here are the sentences: 
““Reforested, however, it constitutes a safeguard 
against future floods and erosion and a valuable 
asset for timber and recreation.” “There are 
now 800 Junior Forest Rangers scattered through 
sixteen counties of the state, and ten School 
Forests dedicated.” —Connecticut. 

I do not think many readers would have 
difficulty in understanding the first sen- 
tence as given, but I do think a comma 
after “erosion” would increase the writer’s 
assurance of being correctly understood at 
first glance. Like this: “It constitutes a 
safeguard against floods and erosion, and 
a valuable asset . . .” Use of this comma 
suggests mental insertion of words after 
the following “and,” thus: “‘and it also 
constitutes a valuable asset.” That is the 
meaning of the sentence, fully worded. 

The second sentence seems to me perfect 
as written. 


Plurals Cause Puzzles 

Will you kindly discuss these items: “Too 
large a proportion of undergraduate bodies (is 
or are?) in college because going to college is 
‘being done.’”’ “What (appears or appear?) to 
be the two major faults that (brings or bring?) 
the foundations together?” “Main and Broad 
(street or streets?).’’ “Upper and lower (end or 
ends?) .”—Connecticut. 

In the first sentence, “proportion” is the 
subject, and the verb should be singular: 
“Too large a proportion of undergraduate 
bodies is in college . . .” 

In the second sentence, the grammatical 
values are shown by changing the order 
from that of the interrogative sentence to 
the equivalent declaratory: “The two major 
faults that bring the foundations together 
appear (to be) what.” Here use of plural 
seems clearly called for; but there are some 
comparable constructions in which I prefer 
to use the singular, as “It is the poets that 
illuminate life.” To use “is” after “it” 
seems fitting ; then we have an appositional 
plural, which we fill out with a plural verb. 
The difference is, “it’’ is necessarily and 
unavoidably singular, while “what” can be 
either singular or plural. These are the sit- 
uations in which clear thinking is needed. 

Say “Main and Broad streets” for covet- 
age of Main Street and Broad Street. if 
both did not have “‘street’” in the proper 
name, it would be necessary to give each 
name in full: “Main Street” and ‘“‘Colleze 
Avenue.” For example, Chicago has both 
‘Austin Street” and “Austin Avenue.” 

“The upper and the lower end” migitt 
be justified on the ground that “end”’ is 
“understood” after “upper,” while twice- 
used article indicates separate consideration 
for each end. But without such indication 
of sense we can only say “The upper and 
lower ends.” Come again! 
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Two Runs Go Wrong; Here's Why 


At the request of our Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, I am sending you two samples of 
work done by members which gave trouble. We 
have given our version of what caused the trou- 
ble on each run, and would like your opinion. 

Buff oval was printed from a zinc plate on a 
small cylinder press. Close inspection shows a 
staudge around the circumference. The two-color 
sheet was a lithographic print. The red dried 
perfectly in twenty-four hours. The green could 
be smeared by rubbing with a finger three days 
after printing. Yet, where the green overprinted 
the red, it dried without smearing. 

The heavy edge on the circle is caused 
by too much impression on the edge and 
too little in the center; by rollers set too 
heavy on the form; by ink not heavy (stiff) 
enough for the stock. Same effect often is 
seen on a vignette which lacks makeready. 

The litho green ink is a slower drier 
than the red. It is not heavy enough for the 
paper and its varnish filtered into the coat- 
ing. Add 6 per cent cobalt drier to accel- 
erate drying. The green dried on the red 
because its varnish mixed with it and could 
not filter in. 

It seems that something of an alkalin 
nature caused trouble with the lithographic 
work where the white paper shows through 
the green ink. 


Overseas Buyer of Celluloid Items 


In the May issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
we note reference to the manufacturers of cel- 
luloid. We also would like these addresses, or 
preferably will you submit the enclosed printed 
item on celluloid to them for estimates? We 
have no source of supply on our continent. 


The manufacturers of celluloid sheets, 
and so on, do not engage in printing. So 
we are submitting your sample to leading 
roanufacturers of the same, who will send 
you estimates. 


Cover Samples For Papermaker 


1 have a most interesting request to reprint 
the attached cover for the paper manufacturer 
in a quantity run. He specifies perfect printing 
—no heavy impression, offset, or smudge. On 
this rough cover, I do not see how it can be 
piinted from zincs or electros without showing 
pretty heavy impression. Should this be figured 
as a slipsheet run? Any criticism? 


While the print on the face of the sheet 
looks good there is too much embossment 
or the reverse of the sheet for a papermill’s 
sample book. Use hard packing and a sheet 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited, and will be answered by mail 
if a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 








By Eugene St. John 


of impression rubber blanket next below 
the drawsheet for a good print without the 
embossment on the reverse of this rough 
cover. If you have a sheet heater on the 
press, and a delivery box barely larger than 
the sheet, so that it can float down on the 
pile cushioned by hot air, you will not need 
slipsheets when printing directly on the 
cover paper. 


Rough-Paper Halftone Makeready 


Enclosed is a pebbled-finish book on which 
we have to print four halftones, size of each 
about 4 by 6 inches. The press size is 11 by 17 
inches. What halftone screen is preferable, and 
what kind of ink, makeready, and impression? 

By the latest preferred method, a special 
rubber impression blanket is used beneath 
the drawsheet of the cylinder press. A bet- 
ter print, without marring the beauty of 
the paper’s finish, is obtained. By the older 
method, you should use hard packing, 
chalk overlays, a fifty-fifty mixture of half- 
tone and job ink, and a deep etched, 100- 
line halftone. 


Gets Smoky Intaglio Prints 


We have trouble with smoky intaglio prints. 
Is it caused by the doctor blade, or must some 
solution be added to the ink? Is any information 
on intaglio printing available? 

Consult your inkmaker about the cause 
of the smoky prints. Different brands of 
inks require different conditioning addi- 
tions. There is no universal “dope.” No 
handbook on intaglio printing is available. 


s 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Sales Printing 
That Sells 


Results—real profits for our 
customers—over a period of 
forty years tells the story of 
our success as printers of sales 
printing that sells. 


* 


Jobson Printing Company, Louisville, needs 
but few words to tell this story to prospects 











Rubber Plates on Rotary Presses 

Is there a rotary relief press regularly built to 
run thirty-two pages (sixteen on each side) from 
rolls of twenty-three-pound paper (24 by 36 
basis) of black-and-white sections of a catalog 
like that herewith? The halftone screen is 120. 
If so, what is the name of the press? If not, 
what is the nearest approach to what we want? 
Do you consider the rubber-plate process suffi- 
ciently developed to be applied to such work? 

We are sending names of press manu- 
facturers who can supply such a press. The 
rubber plates print well on rotary presses, 
but a coarser screen than 120 is preferable, 
such as 100. You would not be able to get 
as many impressions from rubber as from 
chromium-faced plates, because oil varnish 
inks harmfully affect rubber. 


Seeks Help on Large Runs of Labels 


What could you suggest to aid me in an 
effort to obtain the latest information and data 
relative to fruit-label printing? 

The most enlightening way would be a 
trip through a large label-printing plant. 
Next best, and a reliable source of infor- 
mation, is the manufacturer of the press 
used. If the labels are printed on coated 
paper, consult the various manufacturers 
of sheet-feed presses, both letterpress and 
offset. If printed on paper obtainable in 
rolls, consult manufacturers of roll-feed 
rotary presses. 


Has Aluminum-Ink Problem 


Would appreciate information as to how to 
obtain the best results with aluminum ink on 
coated book. Is there a book covering the sub- 
ject for sale? 

There is no book on the subject avail- 
able. The essential requirements are rollers 
in the best condition, with ample tack, set 
light on the form and ink plate, hard pack- 
ing, and light impression. Do not try to 
print aluminum with waterlogged rollers. 


Rubber and Plateless Printing 


I would appreciate the addresses of concerns 
that supply rubber printing plates, sheet alumi- 
num, and tin. Also where may I obtain “stone” 
paper used in plateless printing? 

Addresses are being sent. If “stone” 
paper is not obtainable, the special tym- 
pan paper (similar in appearance to finest 
sandpaper) used to prevent offset answers 
the purpose. 
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Is Trying Overprint Varnishes 


We are called upon to do considerable over- 
print varnishing, and have done considerable 
experimental work. We are enclosing samples 
of what we consider the best results obtained to 
date. We ask that you inspect these labels and 
give us your candid opinion on the results we 
have obtained. We would like to know if it is 
possible to obtain better results. 

As you surmise, you are obtaining satis- 
factory results on all but the orange. We 
would advise you to submit a sample of 
the overprint varnish to an expert in this 
field, who can readily determine whether 
a better quality can be supplied. 

The results obtained are dependent on 
the ink which is overprinted as well as the 
varnish. The ink must cover thoroughly 
and pull off of the plate evenly, and not 
leave a spotty appearance. 

The highest gloss is obtained when the 
ink has dried extremely hard. If a high 
gloss, regardless of the means employed, is 
the goal, advise that you investigate cyl- 
inder varnishing machines and also over- 
printing a cover ink with a gloss ink. A 
favorite method of spot varnishing is, for 
a glossy red, for example, to overprint a 
first impression in cover pink ink with a 
gloss red ink. 


Two Queries and Simple Solution 


Have read a number of times about type-high 
sinkers used to prevent workups, but no one in 
this vicinity can supply them. Kindly send name 
of concern selling these sinkers. When season- 
ing rollers, is it not best to rack them in a hori- 
zontal position? Have been told that a vertical 
position is better. Does it make any difference? 

We are sending you the address of a 
concern supplying slug-high sinkers. Small 
rollers may be seasoned horizontally, but 
large rollers are better seasoned in a ver- 
tical position. 


Uses a New Kind of Varnish 


Enclosed you will find a varnished cover. 
How can I run the varnish without sticking? 
The varnish is some new liquid mixed with a 
lot of wax. Do you think it all right to use the 
heater? I used the heat, yet after the sheets set 
a half-hour, they began to stick. I pile about 500 
sheets in a tray. 

If, as you say, this is a new varnish, you 
had better consult the makers about using 
heat. Try piling fewer sheets in a tray and 
“wake them up” oftener. 


Position of Cylinder-Press Guide 


Hellmuth Rehse continues his articles on 
presswork in the current British Printer. 
This instalment is principally devoted to 
ingenious devices assisting the delivery of 
the sheet on stop-cylinder presses, and also 
to suggestions for maintaining register on 
these presses. While interesting, this instal- 
ment smacks of ancient history to Amerti- 
can pressmen, and carries the older ones 
back to their apprentice days. Stop-cylinder 
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presses faded from the American press- 
room picture at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Herr Rehse recommends the 
positioning of each front guide one-quar- 
ter of the length of the sheet from the end. 
In this country, we have found the best 
position (for the average run) one-sixth 
of the sheet’s length from the end and, 
when needed, sheet is supported by extra 
guide tongues (without guides) in addi- 
tion to the tongues fitted with guides. 


Various Supplies Are Desired 


I am in charge of department of inks and 
pastes for cylinder room, and I would like a 
book about pastes. What varnishes are used 
with offset inks? What formulae are good for 
violet copying inks and carbon paper? 

Source of booklet on reliable adhesives 
is being sent to you. Litho (linseed oil) 
varnishes are used with offset inks. Would 
not advise you to make copying ink and 
carbon paper. Instead we are giving you 
a reliable source of supply. 


use, Sammy, the a 





Peau 








Printing on Vegetable Parchment 
I am seeking information on printing of gen- 
uine vegetable parchment. Will you inform me 
as to the names and manufacturers of the presses 
used and the sort of ink required? 
Vegetable parchment may be printed on 
any type of press, but volume production 
naturally goes to the roll-feed rotary press. 
An ink which changes from liquid to solid 
form on the surface of this impermeable 
fabric is required. It is best to send a sam- 
ple bit of the parchment to the inkmaker 
when ordering ink, at the same time stat- 
ing what make of press is to be used, and 
what is to be wrapped in the parchment. 


Wants Invisible Inks in Colors 


Can you put us in touch with anybody who 
supplies invisible inks in colors, which, when 
printed, do not show, but after being dampened 
instantly come up in whatever letters or char- 
acters they have been printed from? 

We are printing your query here in the 
hope some reader may know the answer. 
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Wish } had kept my job 
on the Laramie Boomeran 
Bill Nye was going to mak 
me assistant post master 4) 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—Pikey Printers 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Die-Cutting Aluminum Plates 

Has anything been published on printing on 
aluminum? Does it take a special machine to 
cut out figures and patterns? 

[here is no handbook on printing on 
aluminum sheets. You would print from 
rubber and use halftone ink and a light 
impression. After the ink has dried, the 
shcet should be lacquered and stoved at 
about 180 degrees. 

Sheets of aluminum that caliper the same 
as medium thick card may be die-cut with 
steel cutting rule on heavy platen presses. 
A sheet of saw steel is screwed on the bare 
platen. If plates are thick, send them to a 
geometric stamping concern. 


Preventing Streaking on Platens 


| have trouble with ink distribution on my 
platen presses, especially roller streaks. Is there 
any method or device to eliminate this trouble? 
The trouble naturally is most apparent in print- 
ing tint blocks and halftones. 

Latest models of the best platen presses 
are equipped with vibrator rollers which 
eliminate streaking. If you wish to equip 
the old presses with vibrators and tripping 
trucks, these are available. 


Buckle in Sheet Near Gripper Edge 


We are sending you a sheet from an order 
on which we were unable to obtain perfect reg- 
ister, due to the paper buckling. The run was 
printed on a standard make of cylinder press, 
on which press we have never been able to get 
fine register. Is it possible to do so? 

We have tried all the methods that have come 
to our attention in THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
various books, and the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tion manual. The following are the precautions 
we followed on the run in question: Cylinder 
bearers and bed correct; cuts level and type 
high; hard packing; bands and brush nicely 
adjusted; feed tongues close to the .cylinder; 
grippers set for good tension; sheet lifters prop- 
erly set, and a band placed below the cylinder 
to accompany the sheet and hold it snugly 
against the cylinder. In spite of all this we were 
unable to prevent the sheet from buckling near 
the guide tongues, close to the gripper edge. 

Che remedy will be appreciated so as to avoid 
the constant trouble we have with the four 
presses of this make (two large and two me- 
dinm) which we have. 


Yes, indeed, perfect register is possible 
on this make of press, one of the best and 
most popular. Buckles near the gripper 
edge are most often caused by the sheet 
not lying flat on the cylinder at the gripper 
ecige as it goes to impression. The cause of 
the trouble may often be discovered by 
watching closely as the sheets are fed at 
low speed, or when the press is turned 
over by hand at the balance wheel. 

We note that you have too much gripper 
bite for a curly sheet on register work. 
One-sixth- to one-quarter-inch bite will be 
ample, and thus the grippers are less likely 
to disturb the curly edge of the sheet. The 
grippers are not set with uniform tension, 
those at one end having a deeper bite into 


the sheet than at the other end, which is 
bad. All of the grippers should have: the 
same tension, except in cases like this it is 
sometimes helpful to slightly decrease the 
tension of the end grippers. 

The guide tongues (or rests) —you call 
them feed tongues—are too close together. 
Insert, an extra tongue between the guide 
tongues when needed. Each guide tongue 
should be one-sixth of the length of the 
sheet from either end of the sheet. The 














Makes Collections Easier 


Collections offer a difficult problem in 
every business, and especially so in the 
printing field. The Will A. Kistler Print- 
ing Company, Los Angeles, has solved its 
problem to a great extent by a series of six 
gummed stickers, four of which are shown 
in reduced size. Each copy appeals to the 
debtor’s sense of fair play, and the little 
reminders come at regular intervals. 





Four of the clever collection stickers used by the Will A. Kistler Printing Company in bringing in the 


cash on old accounts. Mailings go out regularly; the friendly tone wins satisfactory returns from many 


guards of the guides should be set to allow 
just one sheet of the stock to go under 
them—to minimize the curl of the edge of 
the sheet. 

With these hints in mind, if you will 
carefully check the directions for register 
in the manufacturer’s manual, you will be 
able to avoid buckling of the sheet near 
the guides, close to the gripper edge. With 
all the precautions available, it is impos- 
sible to hold register if the sheets are badly 
curled because of atmospheric conditions. 
Then, the remedy is to season the paper. 


Varied Finishes Require Other Inks 


On prints A and B, we used a reflex purple 
ink and the results are self evident. On C and 
D, we used a special compound mixed by the 
inkmaker for use on this run. Our pressman 
states that there was a variance in the finish of 
the paper which caused the ink distribution dur- 
ing the run to be unsatisfactory. That is, some 
sheets were inked all right and others not, with 
one setting of the inking apparatus. Our pur- 
pose is to find out whether there is a variance in 
the finish of the sheets or whether there was 
mismanagement in the running of the press. 


No mismanagement in the operation of 
the press, but when the variance in finish 
became evident, the press should have been 
stopped until the ink could be conditioned 
so as to cover smoothly the poorly finished 
sheets, as well as those with better finish. 





After all, slow-pay customers are paying 
some bills. Usually the ones which seem 
most urgent get the money. The customer 
is short of cash himself, or he wouldn’t be 
slow pay as a rule. So, he can understand 
how someone else needs money. 

The stickers leave no room for evasion 
or argument. The usual hokum, such as 
“This bill has no doubt escaped your no- 
tice,” is lacking. It is a good thing, for 
most debtors recognize it as hokum and 
treat it accordingly. Debtors do not over- 
look debts. On the contrary, they are quite 
conscious of them. 

These little reminders are based on that 
idea. Statements are mailed each ten days, 
and a sticker is attached to each in series. 
They offer the opportunity of cleaning up 
debts by easy payments if desired. 

The thought behind the scheme is not 
to get old accounts cleaned up in a lump 
to avoid suit, but to keep the customer pay- 
ing a little at a time (as much as possible) 
and to do so regularly. It is the old story 
of vinegar versus honey—more people pre- 
fer the honey. 

And, frequently enough, Kistler sells a 
quantity of the stickers for use by the cus- 
tomer in collecting his own slow accounts. 
And that, more than anything else, proves 
that the stickers do the work. 
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Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


abet, by law do not work in this country. Yet, dema- 
§ 


ogs continue to play with the idea. Professor Rexford Tug- 
well is slated to again seek passage of his pet measure, which 
would restrict advertising and cause merchandise to be sold on 
Federal grades, rather than private brands of quality. 

The professor is an expert theoretical economist. However, 
there is reason to question his theories. The professor thinks 
advertising increases the cost of a product to the consumer! 

The professor forgets (or does not know) that advertising 
made possible America’s mass-production methods, and has thus 
raised the standards of living and health, while lowering cost. 

Nor is the public ready for Federal grading. Past experience 
demonstrates that many will provide only what the grade calls 
for and no more. This in turn forces competitors to reduce 
quality to a similar basis in order to remain in competition on 
price. With advertising restricted, there would be no incentive 
to surpass official grades. Where does the consumer profit? It is 
a foregone conclusion that the market for many items would 
shrink, causing further unemployment. 

On the one hand, the Government seeks to assist business 
recovery, by means of the N.R.A. On the other, Tugwell’s bill 
would hamstring trade. It does not seem logical to create a 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”’ situation in the Federal law books. 

Every advertisement that might be restricted under Tugwell’s 
bill would be a direct loss to printers and publishers. Full suc- 
cess for his project would be a mortal blow to the industry. 

It would affect other industries equally as much, in that such 
restriction of advertising would inevitably mean a loss of sales. 
Every advertiser should be told of this threat to 4s business. 
Every member of Congress should be informed of its effect on 
business, employment, and taxes. 

It is useless to lock the barn after the horse has been stolen. 
It would be useless to cry out after the bill became law. 


What of 36-Hour Week? 


VERY printer and publisher can recall the fright management 
E received last spring when it was thought that Congress 
might pass the Wagner “Thirty-Hour Bill.” After it failed, 
many settled back, thinking it had been only a bluff to speed up 
the submission of codes from laggard industries. 

It was not a bluff. Labor already is drumming up enthusiasm 
for it among present and new Congressmen. However, it is 
likely that the bill, when introduced, will specify a thirty-six- 
hour week of six six-hour days. It is presumed by proponents 
of the measure that this, being in line with the President’s 
“thirty-five-hour week,” will be more palatable to industry, and 
so meet with much less opposition. 

If hours were to be reduced, with the same hourly wage pre- 
vailing, industry could resign itself to the change. But, advocates 
contemplate payment of current wages for forty hours for thirty- 
six hours of labor. This amounts to better than an 11 per cent 
increase in wages. 
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Divisions A-2-A-5, recognizing the inevitable introduction of 
such a bill, sent a questionnaire to its establishments, and 3,311 
answered. Of these, 75.9 per cent declared they could not 
recover through a raise in prices the increased costs which would 
result; 6.71 per cent think they can. Skilled help is not avail- 
able to meet the demand which would result, according to 64.87 
per cent of those reporting ; 19.72 per cent say it is. The figures 
speak for themselves. Others “didn’t know.” 

The industry is having a tough time as it is to raise prices to 
a level profitable in relation to higher wages and higher costs. 
The question is, can recovery be hastened by adding to the load 
capital is already carrying? 

The Solons fathering the measure propose a six-hour day so 
labor ‘‘can enjoy a fuller life.” What about managers? They are 
entitled to a fuller life as well. Yet, their hours will be extended 
under the proposed conditions. 

Industry cannot stand a double management cost in addition 
to double or higher labor costs, with perhaps a 50 per cent gain 
in operating capacity. For many firms, there is not sufficient vol- 
ume available to operate twelve hours daily. Yet, a six-hour day 
is too short. True, as higher overhead and higher costs generally 
make themselves felt, the six-hour day rapidly will become long 
enough, but this is not the purpose of the plan. 

Congressmen are fond of saying they have no way of know- 
ing what their constituents think until letters come from them. 
The matter of a thirty-six-hour week affects printing employers 
especially. Write that letter now! 


The Last Laugh 


LITHOGRAPHIC trade journal editorially jeers at our recent 
A article on poured rubber plates as an upstart idea to get off- 
set effects without instalation of offset equipment. 

Naively recalling that offset itself was regarded as being an 
“upstart method” only twenty-five years ago, the editorial writer 
then pooh-poohs what he calls efforts to change established pro- 
cedures! For many years, through all the developments in offset 
printing, THE INLAND PRINTER has given readers the facts, told 
them the possibilities, pointed out the difficulties. It has given 
printers (and many lithographers) the same service on other 
new processes, methods, and ideas. The instance mentioned 
above is but one example of this service. 

No successful printer, lithographer, or printer-lithographer 
ever has emulated the ostrich and “hidden his head in the sanc”’ 
to avoid reading or hearing about new processes just because 
they might upset established procedures. These men want such 
information, because what makes possible greater economy, and 
higher productivity, and also better quality, inevitably meaiis 
more business and better profits. 

Despite the short-sighted annoyance of other editors, THE 
INLAND PRINTER will continue its policy of fifty-one years and 
give the industry the news about what’s new while it is new. 
We know printers and lithographers appreciate such service, for 
THE INLAND PRINTER has by long odds the largest paid circu- 
lation in the industry. So, friend, now we’re laughing. 
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Caesars Way Dies Hard 


N THE September Open Forum, Herbert C. May, well known 
| Houston, Texas, printer, calls attention to an attitude which 
became history when Cato declared Carthage and Rome could 
not both survive. “Carthage must be destroyed!’’ Cato decreed. 

May spoke of this attitude as indicative of a feeling that 
‘operation is “with me,” and all who do not agree with what- 

ver person expresses the thought are “‘not codperating.” It is 
on this rock that code enforcement (compliance, if you_will) 

»ceaks constantly without appreciable effect. 

“The majority rules’ is a traditional tenet, and it is true so 
long as those vested by the majority with authority rule for the 
greatest good of all. When perspective is lost and ‘majority 
rule” becomes confused with ‘might is right,” majorities have 
a way of becoming minorities. 

This mistake of judgment occurs in every land, and among 
all classes. It has caused wars and revolutions, and has made 
hard the tasks which should be simple. It is responsible for the 
prevailing view of some printers, “I pay the bills, so they ought 
to codperate with me in enabling me to earn the money to pay 
them.” It is responsible for the view of some in authority, “We 
know what is right. In order to create ideal conditions for all, 
all must share in the cost of producing such a state, and subju- 
gate their own views to those of the majority.” 

Both are right, and each is wrong. No progress has ever been 
made when opposing views refuse to ‘“‘give an inch,” to con- 
sider the problems and needs of the other. Successful reforms 
are never sharp, clean cuts, but always a grafting of better meth- 
ods and broader understanding upon the existing order. 

Education has ever been cheaper than mandate, though at 
times slower. Cherished principles resist pressure; force creates 
friction which destroys it. 

So it is with the code. Printers resist the taxes which are 
placed upon them—higher wages, increased cost of materials, 
code contributions, and so on—since for the most part such 
taxes have not yet created the means of paying them. And the 
industry was already operating at a loss. 

Caesar's way dies hard. But Caesar’s way is war, which can 
only destroy. Industry cannot be rebuilt by destroying its body. 


The Post Office Urges Advertising 


UR post-office department is especially active these days, 
O seeking new ways to stimulate both business and postal 
revenues, even to the extent of pouring out the highly profit- 
able, seldom-used commemorative issues so much sought after 
by philatelists. Listed among these stimulants is an experimental 
proposal for a Government-sponsored drive to increase the use 
of direct-mail advertising. 

xplained Assistant Postmaster W. H. Haycock, of Washing- 
ton, before the local advertising club recently: “‘It is our sincere 
belief that the efforts to increase direct-mail advertising wili 
have no adverse effect upon any other form of advertising.” 
Newspaper publishers thought otherwise; said so emphatically. 
The Washington Post’s Eugene Meyer, Junior, declared against 
the proposal, said that it meant Government competition with 
newspapers and their advertising profits. 

High-salaried, philosophical Columnist Arthur Brisbane, in 
writing in thirteen Hearst morning newspapers, and such others 
as King Features Syndicate has been able to sell (an estimated 
total circulation of 25,000,000), said on November 7 that a 
spokesman for the Government urges business men to advertise 


by mail, writing “nice ‘Dear Mr. Jones’ letters” to tell what 
they nad for sale. But that is not all Brisbane wrote! 

Writer Brisbane describes glowingly the foolishness of an 
advertiser who might prepare 5,000,000 advertisements, and 
mail them to 5,000,000 different readers in 5,000,000 envel- 
opes. He assures all his followers that the business man who 
attempts to advertise by mail is throwing his money out of the 
window, and will soon find it out. The noted columnist said, 
first, one couldn’t find 5,000,000 addresses, and that, if found, 
half of them would be wrong. Also, he wrote, more than 4,000,- 
000 of the 5,000,000 would look at their little mail advertise- 
ment and throw it in the wastebasket without reading it. He 
pointed out that if only a one-cent stamp were placed on each 
“foolish advertisement” sent by mail, the cost of the stamps 
would be $50,000. It would, he said, cost another cent each for 
mailing, addressing, envelopes, and so on, or $100,000 in all on 
5,000,000 pieces. And, he added, 4,000,000 would be wasted. 

Present status: Newspaper publishers are eyeing the post- 
office department resentfully, and printers, seeing a threat to 
one of their staffs of life, are sore at Arthur Brisbane. Few 
experienced advertising men will agree that even he can make 
a blanket condemnation of any form of advertising stick with 
his readers. They recognize, as Columnist Brisbane has failed to 
acknowledge, that magazine, newspaper, outdoor, direct-mail, 
and trade-journal advertising all have specialized advantages, 
places, functions where they are most efficient, economical. 

Especially irritating to printers and direct-mail advertisers 
was Brisbane’s reference to advertising in the intelligent way in 
The American Weekly (a Sunday feature of Hearst papers), 
mentioned because it has the largest circulation in the world— 
over 5,000,000, where, he said, one can buy a page in colors for 
$16,000, compared with $100,000, the cost of an advertisement 
sent by direct mail to 4,000,000 wastebaskets. 

Columnist Brisbane might have added, ‘The billboard is a 
blight upon the American landscape,” and “Advertising in the 
national consumer magazines costs too much,” thereby getting 
all advertising men angry with him. But it is doubtful whether 
his unqualified condemnation of direct-mail advertising will 
create additional linage from the appropriations of experienced 
direct-mail advertisers, large and small, who each year find 
“Dear Mr. Jones” at home and returning a profitable percentage 
of coupons, order blanks, checks in response to their mailing 
pieces. To these advertisers, Writer Brisbane’s ‘‘Dear Mr. Jones” 
uses his wastebasket for discarded newspapers. 


=~ 
Quads and Spaces 


A fine question for the printer to ask himself nowadays is, 
“How can I help customers meet new market conditions?” 


Three hundred and fifty publishers, with 17,000 salaried 
employes, in 1933 sold $85,000,000 worth of their books, a 
44 per cent decline from their 1929 business. At that, this 
branch of the graphic arts industries managed to keep several 
thousand compositors, pressmen, proofreaders, electrotypers, 
engravers, binders, and auxiliary tradesmen employed in manu- 
facturing branches. 





YOU MAY NEED AN IDEA FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD! 


Albert Schiller, New York City, designed the cards on this page, using only type and ornaments. Perussi's is black over a green tint; Ridley's is green, 
red, and purple; Buntin's is black, gray, red, and green; Cassen's is black and green; Bertel's is dark brown on lighter brown stock; Dorr's is blue on a 
white; Volkmar's is black and red on silver-specked paper, tipped over red tipped over white card; Monaco's is green, except for scattered stars in red 


XMAS CHEER | 


histe bade 








A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS ¢ A BOUNTIFUL NEW YEAR . 


SO and Cl lly 


The 
CASSENS 
WISH YOU 


Holiday 


Locked tight and snug in Sincerity, our wishes come to 
you this Holiday Season as a humble echo of thot Master 
Pattern which teaches: Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. 


+. T BUNTIN, INC, NEW YORK 
Cecwrervoes 


Seeveotenec 


ASON’S GREETINGS 
: * 








and Dwight Monaco 


To wish yoo a cheerfat Cheistmas and a btighs 
ee 2 ; Tedd, 
i ord ly and Dean, too. + 


JOHN K. DORR 





Pe Pee x 
) BaTRICIA. 
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From all your old friends 
in the COMMERCIAL PRINTING DIVISION 
of the READING EAGLE COMPANY 








Here are seven novelties which may help you make a sale. The Burtis' greeting consisted of a row of Santas printed in red on newspapers, folded up and 
die-cut. The old-fashioned greeting is Page | of a French folder from Allan Parson's, Chicago. Cooper & Beatty, Toronto, printed greetings in old rose, 
pale green, and lavender. The main portions are in olive. Glenn M. Pagett, Indianapolis, featured a brilliant red checkmark over green text. The Reading 
(Pennsylvania) Eagle produced a pop-up with a little booklet tipped in for good measure. Ansel C. Hook, West Allis, Wis., issued a die-cut barrel of 
Christmas cheer, The Southgate Press, Boston, combined silver, red, and black to create a Christmas greeting having simple, yet distinctive, appearance 
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Be the Head Man! 


HERE IS A CONTEST THAT IS A CONTEST 


The International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, in cooperation with 
The Inland Printer, invites you to design the front cover for the 1935 Crafts- 
men’s convention program. The Inland Printer offers worth-while prizes, and 
Thomas E. Cordis, international president of the Craftsmen, has agreed to have 
the design winning first place used on the program book. Its designer, besides 
winning the top prize, will be given credit in the book. Designs of high rank 
will be shown and winners announced in The Inland Printer of April, 1935. 
To compete, it is not necessary to be a member of any club of Craftsmen, Odd 
Fellows, Elks—anything! So, don’t wait or take chances on being out of this most 
interesting of all The Inland Printer contests, the one that most will be heard 
about. Study the copy given below, read the rules carefully, and then go to it! 


Program of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen 1935 Convention + Cincinnati + August 25—28. 


First: $25 cash, plus the glory of designing the cover of the program book. 
Second: $15. Third: $10. Fourth: $7.50. Fifth: $5. And $3 to 
those who send the next five highest ranking designs. $77.50 in prizes! 


Submit, for the jury, 20 proofs, in two colors, one of which may be black, on 
any color or kind of moderately priced paper, 6 by 9 inches in size, unmounted. 
For reproduction, send three proofs of each form, separately, in black ink on 
white, coated stock. (If design is bled reproduction proofs may be on 7 by 10- 
inch paper.] Only type and typefounders’ ornaments may be used; no special 
drawings permitted. However, contestants may cut patterns in blank metal, 
linoleum, or rubber if desired. All designs must provide for Craftsmen’s official 
emblem with rule panel of desired size and correct proportions. Remember 
that your proofs must be mailed flat, with name and full address of contestant 
on the back of one only of the two-color proofs. To be considered by the jury, 
designs must reach The Inland Printer Contest Editor by February 10, 1935. 


Our American and Canadian printers will have plenty of outside competition 
as dozens of entries are expected from the progressive members of Australia’s 
Printing Industry Craftsmen’s Association. And dozens will come from Europe. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Pressroom Results Depend on Men 


And How They Work 


ANY COLUMNS have been writ- 
ten relating to the mechanical 
difficulties which are prevalent 
in pressrooms in an endeavor 

to clarify their perplexities. But few have 
written on the importance of the pressman 
and the part he plays. He must carry the 
burden of five factors, converging from 
different sources, turning his responsibility 
into a difficult, unique, and important one. 
These five factors, each with its con- 
stituent demands, are made up of form, 
ink, paper, machinery equipment, and the 
atmosphere. Each has its own problems, 
and the blending of the whole presents 
sufficient cause to tax the ingenuity of the 
pressman in doing satisfactory work. 





This disih desete: Hones He: tive lena: Wah nite’ 
into the pressroom's problems, all of which require some 
forethought if management is not to be penalized unduly 


The first problem is the stock, bringing 
with it such disturbing interruptions as 
defective coating, variance in color, fillers 
vhich contain grit and other foreign sub- 
stances, the grain, irregularity of thickness, 
stretch, and shrinkage. 

The pressman’s second concern is ink— 
its evaporation, oxidation, penetration, its 
permanency, coverage, along with the var- 
nishes and metallic inks. 








By OLIVER WATSON 


The third problem is the form, and this 
constitutes an important unit, with its con- 
glomerate content. The form is made up 
sometimes of halftones, of electrotypes, 
stereotypes, machine-cast type and slugs, 
foundry type, and wood type, with a vari- 
ance in their height from 10/1000 low to 
10/1000 high. 

The fourth factor is the pressroom equip- 
ment which compels him to struggle with 
machinery that is obsolete, slow, unrelia- 
ble, and with the intricacies of modern 
presses. The electrical contribution is yet 
another phase to contend with. 

The fifth and last problem, which only 
too often receives far less consideration 
than it really deserves, is the condition 
of the air in the pressroom 
—the temperature, humid- 
ity, static, and quality and 
quantity of light. 

To meet, to beat, or be 
defeated by suchconditions, 
there are just three types of 
pressmen. 

The first type is the one 
who enters the plant in the 
morning just as the com- 
mencing bell rings—or per- 
haps a few minutes late— 
with an expression register- 
ing disgust because he is 
compelled to work for a 
living. He scowls and with 
a sigh he surveys the long 
period he must labor ere he 
receives relief in the recess 
for lunch. He doffs his togs 
in a half-hearted manner 
and slaps his stock, bangs 
his form just as though they 
were his worst enemies. The 
only bright spot in his day’s 
work is the welcome song 
of the quitting gong at the day’s end, and 
the small envelope which appears weekly 
enclosing his “hard-earned” reward. 

This type of pressman is a parasite to 
any personnel and must be watched closely 
to prevent the spreading of the infection 
of his diseased mind. 

The second type of pressman is the 
automaton, one who works automatically. 
His movements are routine and thoughts 








Here are thoughts by a well 
established printing executive 
which can be given to workmen 
as guide to help them be nore 
than "hired hands." Circulate 
this among your staff and it 
shouldreduce department costs 





dormant. He places all his responsibility 
on his superiors, fulfilling his day’s pro- 
duction without any effort at constructive 
advancement. His foreman must check his 
form, his press, and his ink. He adopts 
the attitude that because he is not getting 
enough “‘simoleons,”’ it is not his worry. 

The third type of pressman is the work- 
man who enters his plant in the morning 
with his head up and with a determined 
feeling that his day must bring some defi- 
nite progress. He is constantly looking for 
somé better and quicker method of pro- 
ducing his work. He is always alert for 
trouble—his thoughts being continually 
concentrated upon every stage of his work. 
He rounds out the day with a sense of sat- 
isfaction that he has made definite advance 
in his own experience and made a faithful 
contribution, by well-rendered services, to 
his employers. 

A good pressman frequently makes sug- 
gestions for the improvement in quality 
and the increasing in quantity of all his 
work. He is a pressroom engineer because 
he contrives, invents, and designs methods 
for greater service. His codperation with 
other workers wins him the distinction of 
an advisory counsellor and increases his 
justifiable pride in being an authority for 
others with less ability and experience. He 
will face his perplexities with courage and 
will muster all his ingenuity to solve them. 
In the solution he will strengthen and 
broaden his own experience, refusing at all 
times to sidestep or follow the line of least 
resistance, particularly when that line does 
not terminate in the best results. 

A good pressman will not permit his 
mental powers to lie dormant day or night. 
His time for thought may be limited dur- 
ing his mechanical hours, but his ingenuity 
receives the greater stimulus in the after 
hours when the roar of the machinery is 
absent. The more hours he spends in quiet 
thought and in the study of literary works 
by masters in his vocation, the more rapid 
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will be his advancement to superiority. The 
basic principle regarding work, we learn, 
is not to earn a living, but to mold a life. 

The good pressman must have color 
vision. Psychologists tell us that the brain 
absorbs 10 per cent of what it hears and 
40 per cent of what it sees. We are living 
in a world of color. Every manufacturer is 
now using color to advertise his product, 
because of its great selling appeal. The 
increased application of art in advertising 
and merchandising has made both manu- 
facturer and the buying public more con- 
scious of the importance of color. Now to 
reproduce those colors is the duty of the 
pressman, and to obtain the best results he 
must put his whole soul into it in the same 
measure that the artist puts into his work. 

To be efficient in color work, it is advis- 
able and necessary that the pressman sub- 
mit to a color examination. One authority 
claims one person in seven suffers more or 
less color defectiveness and is not capable 
of making correct interpretations of all the 
colors, while one in twenty has complete 
color defection. 

The eye is a sensitive and delicate piece 
of physical mechanism, and will not stand 
perpetual strain. It has been proven'that 
when a pressman has concentrated all his 
attention on a yellow form all day, the eye 
will retain the reflection for several hours 
and prevent him from passing proper judg- 
ment on other colors until the eye has had 
several hours’ rest. To do justice to the 
pressman and assist him to produce his 
work as close to reality as possible, he 
should be transferred to other colors every 
two hours during the day. 

What is the pressman’s relation to the 
composing room? There is sometimes a 
spirit of antagonism between these two— 
particularly in the larger plants. One office 
declares it to be one of the greatest prob- 
lems and most serious losses in the indus- 
try. There is no reasonable excuse for it. 
Alibis and “‘passing the buck” are a curse 
to the progress of printing and can be elim- 
inated with a little codperation. 

The composing room can codperate by 
bringing the form close to perfection, hav- 
ing the various makes of plates tested on 
precision gages, and corrected before plac- 
ing them in the form; the type matter as 
far as possible all ef one material, and 
made up accurately to standard widths and 
depths. The form when reaching the press- 
room should be 100 per cent perfect in 
so far as composition is concerned. 

A ticket locked next the quoin giving 
the docket number, the color of the form 
and the quantity should accompany form 
to the pressroom, with a duplicate to the 
pressroom foreman. The pressman should 
feel that, immediately he takes charge of 
the form, his fellow workers in the com- 
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posing room are prepared to assist him in 
its final and important stage by checking 
as rapidly as possible the position and in 
the final reading. 

If an analysis of differences which some- 
times appear between departments were 
made they would generally be found to be 
honest in their origin, but misdirected in 
their purpose. The blending of thought is 
the best cure for this discord and can be 
remedied by members of the departments 
meeting together and pooling their differ- 
ences. In the refining process, the dross 
will come to the top—it can be skimmed 
off, leaving a wealth of suggestions, a part- 
ing of stimulated friendship, and a greater 
determination to pull together. All are on 
parade—let no man spoil the precise for- 
mation by being out of step. 

A word now about the pressman’s rela- 
tion to his assistant. Bear in mind I am 
dealing with the pressman of tomorrow 
and the pressman of today is his instructor. 
The assistant is not an underdog, to take 
all the abuse and be a subject of inefh- 
ciency on pressman’s part. True, his pro- 
gram may include considerable unskilled 
labor, but he is looking to his pressman 
for his tuition, and it is up to said press- 


soe good pressman becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with his press. He learns its 





man to provide his curriculum and see that 
he is making constant progress. The press- 
man should not fear to show his stunts. 

The assistant is not going to oust him 
from his position, because, if he teaches 
him as he should, he will be increasing his 
own knowledge and making a study that 
will be in keeping with his leadership. | 
believe that the instruction that he gives to 
his assistant is superior to that given in our 
technical schools. His time is devoted to a 
concentrated point and is decidedly more 
practical than shifting him hither and yon. 

The assistant possesses a different ambi- 
tion than the pressman does, and if he 
adopts a spirit of intolerance, the younger 
man will seek his information from other 
sources, and perhaps surprise his chief 
some day by passing him by and taking a 
position superior to his own. 

If the assistant is in his adolescent stage, 
his mind is plastic and will mold itself 
rapidly. He may possess a dynamic brain, 
filled with tremendous possibilities, and 
these must find vent. All honor to the press- 
man who will assist and guide those poten- 
tialities into their proper channel. The 
youth should be warned that he is going to 
get plenty of constructive criticism. He 





THE PRESSMAN AND HIS PRESS 


He should keep the press spotlessly clean. 
It will reduce wastage. He should take the 








eccentricities; what it will do in quality and 
quantity. The press may be a decrepit and 
obsolete monstrosity or it may be one of the 
latest models with “floating power,” it all 
depends on the pressman what its contribu- 
tion will be to the fineness of art. 

A pressman should not start his press in 
the morning without giving it an inspection 
to see that the form has 
not played him any tricks, 
such as the quoins work- 
ing loose by the changing 
temperature of the room; 
plates working loose from 
their base, workups and 
other evils. Inspect the feeding mechanism, 
and particularly those sensitive attachments 
which control register. 

A pressman becomes attached to his press. 
He knows every working part. In a press- 
room with a thousand and one other noises 
and clatterings, let the minutest sound appear 
foreign to him and his instinct will imme- 
diately detect it and will rush to its relief. 

It is just as impossible to explain why 
something goes wrong with a form while the 
press is running at that moment when the 
pressman is star-gazing, arguing with his 
neighbor over sport, politics, or ponies, as it 
is to tell why the customer will pick up the 
only spoiled copy of his order. While I do 
not feel that the pressman should have his 
eyes glued on the delivery of his printed 
sheets—for this causes a sub-conscious blind- 
ness to any trouble—I do think he should be 
sensitive to the possibilities of a mishap at 
any moment. 





same pride in his machine as he would— 
and doubtless does—in his auto. He should 
check the lubrication, for nothing puts kinks 
into those machinery muscles quicker than 
a hot bearing. He must not strain a press 
by an overpacked cylinder. Every part is pre- 
cisioned to render service. Neglect on his 
part prevents the press from doing justice. 
The press often is called on to accept the 
blame for some of the deficiencies of a care- 
less workman. When the guides slip, or the 
fountain runs low, or a carrier tape falls 
off, or the top sheet splits—it is not the 
fault of the press—but of the man in charge. 
When the press takes a bit out of his finger, 
there is no one to blame but himself. It is 
fulfilling every function required of it and 
cannot get out of the way quickly, as he can. 
There is one feature in machinery which 
gives it advantage over the pressman and 
that is the fact that a broken arm, a lost 
tongue, damaged gripper, broken reel, or 2 
lost tooth in the gearing, can easily and 
quickly be replaced. But a broken arm, lost 
finger or finger nail, or any part of damaged 
anatomy of a pressman cannot be replaced 
as readily. He must safeguard himself. There 
is no such animal as a foolproof machine. 
He should treat the machine as a vital part 
of his industrial life, and if he plays fair 
with it, the press will keep faith with him. 
The records of all presses before installa- 
tion are checked and tabulated for precision 
and speed, and with due allowance for the 
depreciation, the press will fulfil its part in 
assisting one to keep production records in 
the favorable section of the office tabulations. 
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should be started off with minor responsi- 
bilities. If he spoils a run, it will not be 
his fault. He is looking to his superior for 
correction. He should be made to feel part 
of his unit and treated as a real buddy. 

Such effort will be well repaid. Every 
good turn need not be compensated by 
some monetary consideration. This is just 
as virulent a disease as graft. The reward 
you will receive for such effort without 
thought of payment will be recognition as 
competent authority. 

A well trained apprentice is a human 
nasterpiece the pressman helps to create, 
and when his locks are white, and declin- 
ing years contain nothing but reminiscent 
hours, his consolation will glow with the 
thought that a priceless investment has 
been made in human progress. 

The opportunity to train apprentices or 
assistants is one given by the employers 
because of their faith in one’s qualifica- 
tions. If one plays false with his help, he 
does so with his employer. Insist on punc- 
tuality, cleanliness, obedience, courtesy. 

Finally, the friendly pressman should 
develop his own personality to that point 
of richness that the environment in the 
pressroom will be interesting and instruc- 
tive to his helpers and compensate him 
with confidence, admiration, and support. 

Every pressman should constantly study 
the new inventions in methods of press- 
work. The tremendous strain of cost and 
production is agitating many employers to 
instal the improved and decidedly modern 
machinery which will, of course, revolu- 
tionize pressrooms. Is the pressman adapt- 
ing himself for the transition to a new 
environment? What does he know about 
offset machines? Has he kept pace with the 
multi-color machines or rotaries? 

The pressman should be making a study 
of all relief, planograph, and intaglio proc- 
esses. If his press is discarded as obsolete, 
he should be prepared for any instalation. 

The pressman who is prepared is ready 
for two things—against personal calamity 
and for opportunity. The common tragedy 
of life is to be unequal to the unexpected. 
There are seven suggestions I would like 
to impress on every pressman’s mind. Be 
f.ithful ; courageous ; increase your knowl- 
ecge; have forethought; be sympathetic ; 
scientific; and, work for the love of it. 


xk * 
Our Contests Please 


{ want to assure you I have been following 
with a great deal of interest the various typo- 
graphic contests carried on by THE INLAND 
PX(NTER. Although the various pieces created by 
this company have been originated by myself, 
from the standpoint of copy, layout, and typog- 
taphy, it is only a “drop in the bucket” com- 
pared with the work you are carrying on for the 
industry—JOsEPH J. BERGHOFF, Courier-Berg- 
hoff, Incorporated, Detroit. 





Use of Tint Block Assures Positive Register 
of Type Matter in Reverse-Plate Work 


HOWN here are two different ways of 
S printing a two-color item. Top method 
is the hardest, and less likely to be success- 
ful. It consists of printing the type design 
in color, to register with the black reverse 
plate, the lettering of which preferably 
should be reduced slightly in order to pro- 
vide an overlap with black when printed. 

However, even with such an 
overlap, it is not always possi- 
ble to obtain perfect register 
of every piece in a run. (The 
specimen shown is from hand- 
lettered copy.) Then, too, the 
overlay, necessary to assurereg- 
ister in so far as possible, prints 
a glossy rim around each let- 
ter, which is not the best look- 
ing piece of printing. 

Many orders are printed in 
this manner because of reluc- 
tance of the printer, or his cus- 
tomer, to pay small additional 
cost of a solid tint plate of the 
same size as the black reverse 
plate, when the color is printed 
from type. When color is run 
from type, the press is slowed 
down on the black in an effort 
to hold register, there are fre- 
quent stops in an effort to read- 
just register during the run. 

The bottom picture shows 
the simpler and better way to 
produce an item of this kind. 
The color is printed from a 
solid tint block, the same size 
as the reverse plate. There is 
no possibility of the lettering 
showing stock color in spots 
where register has faulted. No 
rim appears around the type 
matter and ornament; rather, 
the entire piece is snapped up, 
since color overprinting black 
adds gloss to it. 

In the long run, printing by 
this method is actually more 
economical for the printer and 
buyer, since speed need not be 
held down to favor register, 
and the appearance is so much 
better that eye-appeal to the 
buyer’s prospects is bound to 
be increased. Actually, the cost 
of the solid tint plate, cut out 
of plain metal and not etched, 
is more than saved in reduced 
makeready time, and speedier 
press time over the entire run. 





The illustrations are used by courtesy of 
the house-organ of Indianapolis Engrav- 
ing Company, in Indianapolis, and clearly 
demonstrate a little knack of the industry 
which is not as well known as it might be 
to many in the industry. Its use may be 
the means of earning a nice profit on such 
a run as this demonstration piece. 





Printing the color from type or a line etching of hand lettering 
is hardest way to obtain register, and least likely to succeed 





A solid tint block prints the color here. Color is uniform; reg- 
ister is a minor worry; overprinting adds gloss to the black 
and so gives the customer a better looking piece for his money 
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WHAT DOES THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER DO? 
Is He an Advertising Man? A Printer? An Artist? 
A Merchandiser? Or, What Is He? 


plus a notation of what is newest and most 


effective in the contemporary business world. 
The designer sees a competitive picture as 


pretty cbvious and constant check on what 
the public wants. And, he frequently invents 
ideas, but is very reluctant to spend his time 
trying to interest logical manufacturers in 
their use because the logical manufacturer 
does not always consider the designer an 
intelligent and sound person. 

Some of the things designers don’t do are 
also indicative. He does not ordinarily adver 
tise because design is not yet an organized 
business and the inquiries have, in the past, 
been rather wild. This situation is changing 
tapidly, but as yet a designer cannot very 
well go to industry. He must wait for indus- 
try to realize that an investment in competent 
design is probably one of the most profitable 
that it can make. Then, it will come to him. 

In the future the de 


that a product, a brand, a company, exists In 
the public mind. The business of design is to 
organize, promote and control that public 
identity. It beging with a letterhead, goes 
through all the products and their packages, 
counter and window displays, direct mail, 
posters, shipping cartons, and on out to the 
trucks and freight cars. Commercial design in 
this sense is a continuous function. It merits 
an investment which will permit of experi- 
mentation and testing as well as the specific 
and creation. It is ed with 
customers and materials, the use of materials 

and their presentation to customers. 
However, the three essential things that 
the designer does are not only the reason for 
his existence in the face of any amount: of 
“free” design, but the 





ture as part of a constantly chang- 
ing human acceptance. 


2)He wanslorms an ides into an 


ROY SHELDON, Designer signer sees a rather com- reason for his rapidly 
plete program. In the last WHAT THE growing status as a pro 
The designer sees a wide range of _— cific and immediate problem all he can oi twenty-tive years advertis- INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER ducer of detinitely controb 
l ) merchandise. It is his (or her) busi- the richness of design since the world began, ing has definitely proved DOES: lable results. 
T)He watches competitive pic 


background out of which the designer creates part of a wide horizon. 

the treatment for any article he undertakes © 2)The designer makes decisions and pre- 
to design. The rest of that background is sents a definite solution. He must, and does, 
his understanding and feeling for the great choose from the many design treatments 


heritage of design, about which he is con- which occur to him—the one, or the several, om 
stantly studying, and to which he is re which he believes most appropriate and most He Creates. 
He Carries Through 


peatedly referring. One thing the designer etficient. He presents, not a vague statement, 
does, then, is to bring to bear on any spe but an actual package. This is a very differ- 


























Cover and contents page (above) and a pair of text pages from smart house magazine of the Giles Can Company, Chicago, division of the Phoenix 
Metal Cap Company. On the original, the page size of which is 8 by 1134 inches, printing is in black and vermilion. For the cover a linen finished, 
light gray paper is used, text pages being on a high-grade white coated stock. The modern characteristics of the layout and typography reflect the 
striking modern photographic illustrations of cans, the company's product. The Superior Service Press rates considerable praise for excellent presswork 
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THE MONO-TRADE COMPANY, Minneapolis. 

-Your label, removal notice, and stationery 
forms are excellent—modern in layout, yet dig- 
ified and pleasing, due to use of regular Bodoni 
(letterspaced) and in relatively small sizes. The 

ime applies to the interesting folder, a page of 

which is being reproduced. 

HusTON-PATTERSON CORPORATION, Decatur, 
{\linois—The die-cut sticker “Help Him Finish 
the Job” is just as our mutual friend, “Doc” 
Runyan, of Bradner Smith and Company, says, 
“about as perfect a job of printing on a gummed 
surface as one could ever expect to see.”’ Too, 
design is attractive and striking. 

HAMILTON KNoTT, Fresno, California —The 
C. W. Mann invoice is effective in typography 
and layout, also in colors used—dark green and 
violet on green-tinted paper. There is but one 
point of adverse criticism. The line “Any size 
job is a Mann size job” should be in bolder 
type, for, as printed in the light Kabel over the 
pica band printed in intense violet, the words 
can be read only with difficulty. 

DANDO-SCHAFF PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, of Philadelphia.—‘‘It stands out” 
makes a fine blotter. In view of the strength of 
the cut at the top, the heading could be stronger, 
at least be given the advantage of more white 
space surrounding, so it would really stand out. 
However, it doesn’t just whisper, and we may 
be splitting hairs in offering the suggestion. 
Presswork, as usual in your work, is top-notch 
grade in every way. 

SUPERIOR SERVICE PRESS, Chicago.—Letter- 
head and envelope for McHenry-Millhouse are 
effective. Layout is conservatively modern—eye- 
arresting. The rather exceptional letterspacing of 
some of the lines might be criticised, though 
with word- and line-spacing proportional, the 
only basis for objection is spotty tone. There is 
scarcely enough space at the sides of the second 
rule in red on the letterhead. 

THE BLAcK Cat Press, Chicago.—‘‘Shang- 

haied” is an interesting and attractive keepsake 
book. Typography throughout is excellent, the 
itle page being particularly so, and the binding 
is beautiful. We suggest that the printing of the 
itle on the cloth of the hinge, where it is glued 
lown over the front, is in too light a green. 
In our opinion it would be better if the ink 
were about as dark as the decorative green-paper 
overing on the cover. 

AHRENDT, INCORPORATED, New York City. 

-Your sales kit of thermographed cards and 

stationery forms is commendable. While exam- 
ples are not distinguished in a typographical 
vay, they are good examples of the conventional 
(shall we say stereotyped) style, and the kit as 
: whole is well planned and executed. We be- 
lieve you will agree that the type and design in 
the cover is too small to be effective, at least in 
silver (raised) on black. It is, however, neat. 

E. C. Mog, of Lansing, Michigan.—The title 
page of the College Cruise Menu of the Teach- 
ers Club is interesting, pleasing, and effective. 
If the “hand made” Old English initial “C’” 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 











By J. L. Frazier 


were dropped a bit so the rest of the words, 
both of which it starts, “College’”’ and “Cruise” 
would be relatively a bit higher, the general 
appearance would be improved through better 
balance. The two lines, as well as the three 
below them, are crowded, as you will realize on 
second examination. “Menu,” on Page 3, should 
be larger. It is too nearly like the items of the 
bill of fare below. 


FOR HER ONLY 















PENNSYLVANIA Press, of York, Pennsylvania. 
—While not following the layout plan offered 
in this magazine, your folder, “There is news,” 
is well done in every particular. The same can 
be said of the envelope. The color combination 
of dark blue and silver on bright blue stock, 
with impressive display, creates attention-value 
and to some extent compensates for the absence 
of an illustration. Remember, however, nothing 





Effective designing on cover paper samples from portfolio of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 
Alert printers not only study such pieces when received but keep them on file as ideas for 
future orders. Too few printers take advantage of the helps offered them by various papermakers 
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Cover of remarkable souvenir book printed by the Case-Hoyt 
Corporation, Rochester, New York. The "bled" background on 
original is silver, oval terra cotta, halftone and type black 


quite takes the place of a good picture. Every- 
thing else being equal, the all-type piece cannot 
compete with one which is illustrated in getting 
attention, in interesting the reader, and in influ- 
encing the order. 

SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & COMPANY, 
LiMiTED, of London, England.—It is a pleasure 
to examine such fine quality work as you do. 
It is inspiring, too, when one 
realizes, as One must on receiv- 
ing so much fine work in one 
lot, that the execution of dis- 
tinguished work is not just an 
occasion, but seemingly a mat- 
ter of everyday routine. Fine 
photographic pictures of large 
size, often bled, create an effect 
of great punch, while func- 
tioning to illustrate a product 
or idea, often both. Heads up, 
Craftsman Tucker et al. You've 
earned the right to be proud. 

NEELY PRINTING COMPANY, 
Chicago.—In general arrange- 
ment and styling, the E. W. 
Calvin letterhead is a splendid 
example of sound modern lay- | 
out and typography. There is | 
only one defect, and in our 
opinion it is serious. The word 
“Exhibits” beneath the name 
line is letterspaced beyond rea- 
son—it is not only too weak in 
a display sense, but the tone of 
the whole is broken to a point 
of being displeasing. Benjamin 
Sherbow’s admonition to avoid 
“patting and squeezing” type 
into arbitrary shapes is just as 
worthy of consideration today 
as ever, and is as applicable to 
modern as conventional work. 
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Title page (right) and facing fly 


a | 


FRANK CONDON, of New York 
City.—Making good use of one of 
the most favored and effective of 
today’s modern devices — printed 
geometric forms, sometimes solid, 
in other cases broken, with type 
in the reverse—‘‘Better Condenser 
Tubes” is a striking, four-page, 
letter-size folder. But we are not 
impressed particularly by the pat- 
tern created by the five printed 
panels in three colors on the front, 
and suggest that this, as well as 
other means of decoration, may be 
overdone, but the arrangement of 
the masses on the center spread is 
highly effective and satisfying. 

FRANK M. KoFRON, the Mono- 
Trade Company, of Minneapolis. 
—‘Like a Big League TEAM,” 
featuring pictures of you and Sales- 
man Perrault on the spread, with 
type and rule in a striking, mod- 
ern layout, is an excellent folder. 
Atmosphere is created on the title 
page by use of a number of solid 
circles, suggesting baseballs. Are 
we too critical when we suggest 
the balls should get smaller, rather 
than larger, as the top of the page 
is approached ? We wonder, too, if 
the buyers of ad composition and 
users of trade-plant service in your 
city realize fully the talent Mono- 
Trade offers in you. 

THE CHISWICK POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL OF ART, Printing Depart- 
ment, London, England.—Again 
we must—willingly of course—compliment you 
on the high standards achieved in the work you 
do. Typography is distinguished by a combina- 
tion of clarity, dignity, and impressiveness not 
often achieved. Such traditional work, if gener- 
ally done, would tend to discourage thought of 
experiment to the end of change. Presswork is 
of equal merit (beautiful!) so it remained only 


COPYRIGHT 1934 
ROCHESTER CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 





to choose the right papers and colors, and that 
was done with the same discriminating taste and 
ability which characterizes typesetting and print- 
ing. You may feel proud of your efforts—a lot 
of the type of instruction given in England 
would be beneficial over here. : 
THE O. L. ScRIVNER COMPANY, of Houston, 
Texas.—All the pieces you submit are interest- 
ing and effective, well set up, and exceptionally 





A distinctive, sanely modern business card in one 
printing done by Frank M. Kofron, Minneapolis 


well printed. The Corrigan notehead and the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Company blotter 
are particularly fine, reflecting in all respects the 
finest modern qualities. The major display on 
the analysis-and-comparison card of the Haden 
Lime Company is too small and weak. It would 
have been better to shorten the vertical “picture” 
below to make room for bigger type in the 
head. We believe, too, the lines might be longer, 
seeing no reason why the length of these lines 
should just equal the width of the band referred 
to. Layout otherwise is interesting and effective; 
colors and presswork are excellent. 

RICHARD J. METZNER, of Erie, Pennsylvania. 
—Over-inked and under-made-ready, your busi- 
ness card doesn’t score at all, despite interesting 
general layout. Although the lines in lower case 
(except the name) are the same size and there 
is no graded emphasis, the appearance of the 
one is better than the other two. In one of the 
others, the roman used for the minor display 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 





THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
1934 





leaf from the remarkable book, the cover of which is shown above. Of course, the 
feature of interest is breaking up of space across two pages by reverse plates in color, an idea others might adapt 
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OP as i atk 
Folder title page in blue and black on 
blue antique laid stock. By Johnston 
Printing & Advertising Company, Dallas 


matter is not harmonious with the 
sans, while in the other there is a 
decidedly unpleasing contrast of shape 
between the type of the name line and 
the line ‘Printer’ below. It is wise to 
confine each piece of work as nearly 
as possible to a single series. Too, 
main group is too high in both the 
last-considered cards, on which, as has 
been intimated, display is better, due 
to subordination of the lesser lines. 
THE Brine Stupio, New York City. 
—If the red band across the bottom 
were a bit wider, and printed in a less 
intense color, the piece would rate as 
outstanding. The result of the color 
being so intense is that the type over- 
printed doesn’t stick out as it should. 
One fault of the band being no wider 
is insufficient margin above the over- 
printed line. More serious is the low 
position of the three-dimension letters 
B and S, arranged to suggest a mono- 
ram, because the position of these 
etters and the strength and width of 
the band and overprinted type below 
nakes design appear bottom heavy. 
Che French folder, “On Our Way,” 
particularly the inner spread, is very 
ine. Though the decorative band on 
he right side is quite too strong, the 
avoice is impressive. If this band were 
na weaker blue, it would be fine. 
CoURIER-BERGHOFF, INCORPORATED, 
f Detroit—We long have noticed 
that a note of cleverness in layout is 
haracteristic of all your blotters, but, 
unless we have forgotten any that are 
better, “Mere trifles make perfection” 
strikes the high-water mark. The text 
is set in the form of two circles over- 
lapping somewhat. “Mere Trifles,” 
with a large stick-up “M” in the cen- 
ter, appears in red, following rounded 


contour of the text. “Make Perfec- 
tion,” likewise in red, follows contour 
of the lower circle on the left side. 
Only the fact of the two parts being 
in red ties the title together, for they 
are quite apart in the layout. The con- 
tour is potent in arresting attention 
and stirring up interest, and the text 
set in Monotype Cochin, nicely (and 
widely) linespaced, is pleasant to look 
at and read. Congratulations—again. 

SOWERS PRINTING COMPANY, Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania——We admire the 
brevity of copy used on your series 
of blotters, also the slant taken. Lay- 
out, too, is interesting and reasonably 
effective, considering the limitations 
of size. With three points more space 
between heads and start of text, one 
point more between lines of text, and 
a lead more between lines of the sig- 
nature group, there would be improve- 
ment. Letterheads, particularly your 
own and for The Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, are smart and effective, while 
the folder, “St. Mary’s-in-the-Field” 
is cleverly handled. Buyers of print- 
ing in your area need not lament lack 
of quality printing facilities. You have 
them in men, in type, and apparently 
in machines, for the presswork is also 
mighty good. However, crowding of 
lines, as in the title of the Ridgeway 
folder, is one thing to guard against. 

GERALD SAUNDERS, of Floral Park, 
New York.—It is seldom one sees 
anything printed combining interest- 
ing design with utility features to bet- 
ter effect than that of your football 
season ticket. The word “Football” is 
printed in thirty-point caps, close to 
the top and left side over a band of 
color. This band extends somewhat 
beyond the lateral center, end being 
butted against a six-point rule extend- 
ing downward, where it meets a one- 
point horizontal rule, and followed by 
another two picas below. In the space 
between the two light rules, holder 





















Center spread from one of a series of large folders by which well known typographer is keeping alive the mem- 
ory of outstanding advertisements of years gone by. This one is printed in dark blue and black on gray antique 


our copy in early, so that we willbe 
free to devote all our efforts to mov- 
ing and getting straightened out in - 
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Me Best 


Announcement spread from St. Louis printed in brown, orange on buff 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


TELEPHONE 
MONROE 7ore 
MONROE 8903 


This blotter from the Kodak City rings the bell with its fine simpli 
"Color" and action follow the use of three-dimension letter, Umbra 
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IT’S TWO O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING... 


In the study of his suburban home the agency’s star copy man sits humped 
over a typewriter... He lights a cigarette and scans his final headline; then, 
his nimble brain summoning forth the words at white heat, the keys again 


CG di ccloes fervidiy!... Back in 





begin to click. Never did 
his drawing board flanked by piles of tissue visuals and comprehensives, the 
art director is working with th thusiastic devotion . .. Down the hall 
a light gleams in the office of the production manager. He, too, is still on the 
job... By a window en the top floor of a near-by hotel the head of the agency 
sits waiting in his pajamas... Presently his phone rings. The messenger from 
the sher’s is on his way up... Eagerly the chief runs his eye over the 
precious proofs, and with a sigh of relief, bids the messenger good-night ..- 
“What a sweet-looking campaign it’s going to be,” is his last thought as 
he finally turns in for a few hours’ sleep; “the finest job we've ever done”! 
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n appreciative 
them as creative co-workers that this, too, was ‘written after hours.” 
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AN ENDLESS CHAIN —When someone starts advertising, 
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The interest aroused by this novel arrangement may make its use worth while 











THE MONG.TRADE COMPANY ~ ADVERTISING TYPQOGRAPHERS + MINNEAPOLIS 


An interesting, striking effect is here achieved in a simple way. Title page of 
folder by Frank M. Kofron, Minneapolis, printed in black and yellow on buff 





Above, title page and, below, center spread of French folder by the Times- 
Mirror Printing and Binding House, Los Angeles. Black and bright blue inks 


At least one big trout lingers 
in that pool whose eddying 
water looks so enticing. Only 
Experience can select the right 
fly for the time of day, the 
season and the condition of 
the water and the cast that 
must skilfully be made. 
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of the non-transferable ticket signs 
his name. In the lower, right-hand 
corner, there’s another band in 
color over which the figures 1 to 8 
appear. The left end of this is in 
line with six-point vertical rule, 
all rules and bands being in the 
second color. The conventional text 
matter appears in the panel formed 
by the six-point rule and the top 
thin rule, in the upper, right-hand 
corner. Not only is the arrange- 
ment interesting and well designed, 
but display and spacing of type is 
exceptionally good. 

JAMEs J. SMIDL, Buffalo, Okla- 
homa.—You deprecate your abil- 
ity unduly. Layout of both the 
envelope and the letterhead of the 
Journal is interesting and effective; 
no criticism at all on that score. 
The serious fault is the combina- 
tion of Kabel (a letter of norma] 
shape) with the extra-condensed 
block head-letter style. Shape har- 
mony is flagrantly violated. Besides, 
the proportions of the extra-con- 
densed letter are of themselves 
unsightly. If the Kabel were used 
instead of this, then we'd say just 
details are wrong. These are: Too 
little space above and below the 
rule in the letterhead (below only 
in the envelope) ; diamond orna- 
ment in both, which serves no prac- 
tical design object, and can hardly 
be called ornament; and the color 
scheme. This combination, brown, 
light orange-yellow, and lemon- 
yellow on white paper, while an 
example of related harmony, is 
nevertheless a bit insipid, flat. It 
would be well, too, if the type and 
rule of the letterhead were raised 
closer to the panel containing the 
“quality printing,” set at an angle 
in the upper, right-hand corner on 
the letterhead. 

RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
of Coraopolis, Pennsylvania.—A 
great deal of interest must have 
been aroused by your card distrib- 
uted prior to election time. Other 
readers might want to make use of 
the idea and the copy slant next 
election time, so we're quoting the 
text: “Vote ... Chas. W. Roll 
of the Record Publishing Co., Can 
date for . . . Printing of Office 
and Factory Forms of all kinds. 





big fellow strikes 


His record of over 28 years in 
Coraopolis is your assurance of 
good workmanship and entitles him 
to your vote.” Note that “Vote 
for’ is not used, that two words, 
“Can date’’ are used where “‘can- 
didate’”’ would ordinarily appear. 
If the typography and layout were 
smart, stylish, and impressive, it 
would not look like the conven- 
tional politician’s card. We believe 
you will agree there is more space 
between “Vote” and Mr. Roll’s 
name than necessary, also before 
the line ‘Can date for,” while the 
small lines under the name and at 
the end, where the record is given, 
are crowded. The cut is a bit too 
fine screen for the paper; solids 
are gray and broken, yet highlights 
filled up in spots. 

MIDLAND PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Jefferson City, Missouri.—It’s a 
pleasure to examine beautiful work 
such as you have done on the half- 
dozen pictorial books for schools. 
Full advantage is taken of effect 
big pictures create, also of bleed- 
ing some off the pages. The layout 
in the form of interesting patterns 
across facing pages of the one for 
Stephens College is a delight to the 
eye. The book has added charm, 
along with two or three others, 
due to use of suede-finish paper, 
in this case, blue, with the design 
stamped on with silver foil. We 
regret use of Bodoni extra-bold on 
the Kemper book. With the large, 
heavy halftones used, we certainly 
appreciate the consistency in the 
weight or tone the Bodoni makes 
possible, but that would be sup- 
plied much better by one of the 
sans-serif faces, as they would key 
in with the feeling and tone of the 
picture much better than the daz- 
zling Bodoni does. Presswork, ever 
an important element in work of 
the kind that you do, is highly 
commendable. On the folders of 
Burger-Baird, demonstrating four- 
color process, it is as good as we 
have seen. The charm of these 
pieces is intensified by “roughing” 
(pebbling) the sheets after print- 
ing, eliminating the glare of the 
coated stock used. 

STANDARD PRINTING AND SuP- 
PLY CoMPANY, Memphis.—“The 
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MICHAEL ANGELO as 


was one day explaining toa visitor < 
st his studio what he had been doing % 





vt Tiel.” 
1c visitor. “It may ‘be. 30,” said the ‘master 
culptor, “but recollect ‘that’ trifles” make 
perfection, and perfection is no tifle.” 
Thus Micuatt ANGELO achieved his 
“Moses” and his other famous masterpieces 
in marble! ¢ Courtes-Bencnorr, Inc. 
have achieved masterpieces for the graphic 
arts in the same way... by minute attention to 
trifles, by tireless research and experimentation, 
by the painstaking’selection and combination of 
type. paper and ink, by the use of modern 
ao) equipment, proven operating methods, and 
ett. finally by the scientific checking of every 
pe “trifle,” during the course of production. 
“A Twenty years of uninterrupted service 
to our clients is a most gratifying 
CS example of achievement. 
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COURIER-BERGHOFF, Inc. 
PRINTING... 


CHerry 1520-1475 1050 Beaumey ar Ease Lavaverreé 


well interpreted 


Clever shaping of the text mass at- 
tracts through novelty, and with legi- 
ble type, nicely spaced, reading is the 
simple act it should be. The original is 
in black and orange on India tint stock 


Spider Knows” is an impressive folder. 
The front design, printed in gray from 
combination line (lettering) and half- 
tone (picture of spider and web) is 
particularly striking and interest arous- 
ing. While effectively displayed, the 
handling of the inner spread is quite 
ordinary. We see little or no merit in 
the exceptional inner margins which 
throw the type of the left- and the 
right-hand pages too far apart. Ultra 
Bodoni and Vogue (sans-serif) are 
not an agreeable type combination, one 
monotone and the other contrasty, 
through extremely fine hairlines and 
extremely wide stems. The matter is 
ide worse through introduction of 
two lines of Goudy Bold italic, an 
cntirely different letter, and the logo- 
iype name line, which, however, does 
key in with the Vogue. Spacing is bad 
. this third page. The three top dis- 
play lines are jammed close together, 
whereas there is more than necessary 
between this group and the text below 
id between that and the signature 
logotype. The color combination is 
nteresting, the accents being in black 
eainst gray ink otherwise employed. 
On mottled gray-tone paper, the com- 
bination is as pleasing in color sense 
it is also effective. 
THE GERMANIA Press, of Chicago. 
Save for one point, we like your 
blotter a lot, and that point is estheti- 
cally rather than practically ineffec- 
tive. The green bands across top and 
bottom, with good copy overprinted 
in black, are good features. The panel 
at the left side of the space between 
the bands, printed from your business 





card, is excellent. You paid for the 
idea in this layout when you paid for 
your subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, so credit line, “Adapted 
from a prize-winning design and 
completed entirely with type,’ was 
not necessary. So, Diogenes would 
hardly need his lantern here in Chi- 
cago today. Now, what is wrong? 
The big, bold type on the right is 
like turkey and dressing on Thanks- 
giving, too filling. In view of the 
white space in and around the busi- 
ness card replica on the left, this 
big, bold type looks too crowded, 
with so little surrounding margin. 
There is as much if not more space 
between lines as appears between 
the type and the green bands above 
and below. The effect of the group 
is not improved by some of the lines 
being letterspaced and some not, or 
by the wider spacing than proper 
between some words. On the whole, 
though, and despite the weak points. 
the piece makes a good display; 
despite, too, the fact that the green 
ink doesn’t lay evenly but is mottled. 

HicciIns, MCARTHUR COMPANY, 
of Atlanta——You are doing a highly 
commendable job on Inn Dixie mag- 
azine. The cover, with the title across 
the top in lettering similar to the 
excellent Ludlow Stellar face, is a 
peach. The large halftone picture 
below shows a heavily laden bellhop 
striding across the page, with screen 
background, and the masthead defin- 
ing the page size. The color scheme 
is the only change from month to 
month. Changing the inner dress to 
Bodoni Bold for the heads and Cen- 
tury for the body gives page more 
sparkle than previous issues, where 
Caslon heads topped the Garamond 
body. We like the dress as changed, 
although the relatively clearer Cen- 
tury is not more legible than the 
Garamond previously used for text, 
because the latter is a bit larger. In 
the new makeup, the author’s names 
should be larger, in Bodoni regular 
or even bold, rather than the Book 
version. As for the ads, we feel bor- 
ders are emphasized unduly. In some 
cases their prominence detracts from 
that of the type. Secondly, where 
several appear on a page, the effect 
is patchy. If one-point rules were 
used regularly for border, the pages 
on the whole would be improved. 
Again, borders as a rule are not 
joined up nicely at the corners, as 
we feel they should be. In both 
the issues, ‘““Ye Almanac” page is 
crowded unduly. 

ROBERTS PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Toledo.—The various catalogs and 
advertising folders average a high 
grade of excellence. Covers and title 
pages as a rule are both striking and 
pleasing, also colorful and interest- 
arousing, so sales-stimulating. Press- 
work is uniform, of a fine-quality 
standard. Only a detail here and 
there calls for adverse criticism. The 
cover and text pages of “Insurance 
Facts You Should Know” are fine 
typographically. The title page, how- 
ever, doesn’t measure up, because of 
the extraordinary amount of space 
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Perhaps the smartest house publication being issued today—assuredly 
one of them—is The Phoenix Flame of the Phoenix Metal Cap Com- 
pany, Chicago, a pair of pages from which are shown above and below. 
Big halftones from modernized photographs and modern types, changed 
with each issue, are featured. Along with everything else, the presswork 
is excellent and for that credit The Superior Service Press, of Chicago 
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between words of the two title lines. The 
open stars in color between the words do 
not, as might be supposed, make the lines 
appear full, and add to the effect of uncer- 
tainty in reading which the wide word- 
spacing itself brings about. The block of 
text below is too small in relation to the 
, display, so we suggest fewer rules in 
A Y ‘a 4 green or none at all beneath the head, 
and the space gained be utilized for set- 
ting the body group a size larger. In the 
& & aa) ‘@) '@) L interest of contour of page on the whole, 

the measure could be increased. Bodoni 
Bold is not a good face for considerable 


‘, E ed Vi | @ a amounts of copy as in the Owens-Illinois 
" catalog of boxes for brewers. It is not a 

clear face, first, because it is so bold, and, 

8 second, because striking contrast between 


stems and hairlines has an effect which 
dazzles the eyes. Where the size used is 
large and spacing between lines increased, 
the ill effects are minimized, but the let- 
ter is not a pleasant one to face anyway, 
so should be restricted to relatively large 
display lines. While, for pleasant reading, 
a better face could have been selected 
than the regular Bodoni for the brochure, 
“Columbus Gas Fired Warm Air Fur- 
nace,” the handling is so smart there is 
compensation. It is a peach of a piece— 
all the elements harmonizing beautifully. 
There are others, of course, but lack of 
space prohibits listing them. 

Hutt MunNICcIPAL TECHNICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Hull, England.—Pressmen take 
the honors on the 1933-34 Yearbook. 
The printing of page illustrations of the 


ie . ' be ee 4 Various types is fine as can be. Text pages 
Old bull's-eye again and, frankly, especially when in reverse ot the feonk; wath Sosdee taut indeiath in 


color, it's hard to beat it for getting and holding the eye. V. red-violet, are also good, if not outstand- 
Winfield Challenger, master craftsman of the N. W. Ayer & ing. On the display work, your student 
Son typographic department, Philadelphia, seemingly takes as craftsmen have not been so successful. 
much interest in these 6 by 9-inch folders as he does pages and = The cover is garish, not so much because 
spreads for leading magazines handled in his composing room. _of the glittering colors—deep maroon, a 
In pale blue and black on white paper, the original is striking | red-violet, and gold on red stock—as 


THE REAPERS - 


Garamond for distinction. Ever-useful Gill Sans (in all weights) 
straightforward Plantin, powerful Falstaff and Neuland, the heavyweights of 
the Reaper Band. : es 
And when these type faces are put to work in your printed publicity, with 


—"~ the sure touch of the A.R. Creative Unit, results will show you the power of 
type, skilfully ured, tc reap big harvests. : ‘ . 








A neat way to parade one's types and e characterization of them which re one, leest of all a printer, will 
challenge. Center spread of Strawberry Pie, house magazine of Andrew Reid & Son, Limited, of England 
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the jury. Yet, from the very first, it is evident that 





Technical words and legal phrases be | — 
into everyday language that the jury can under- 
stand. He is clear cut, 








Novel use of type to demonstrate thought 
of contrast—that is old, this is new. Title 
page of folder by Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Detroit, done in light blue and black inks 


because of arrangement of crude lettering, 
rules, and bands wholly without any defi- 
nite pattern, and on that account a distri- 
bution of white space similarly and in 
consequence of an unpleasing form. The 
effect of the page would be definitely bet- 
ter if the crest were not flanked by rules 
at either side, and if, speaking generally, 
the lettering across the bottom were not 
so crowded; not tied in with the band on 
the left, but in smaller size arranged in a 
nice group—not necessarily centered— 
beneath the crest panel. The title page is 
top heavy. The entire upper group should 
be lowered, for which there is plenty of 
space. In view of wide spacing between 
words, the lines of caps beneath “Year 
Book’”’ should be opened up at least two 
points more. While it might be all right 
to have the type run fairly close to the 
top band, if that plan were followed, it 
would be necessary to put a spot of orna- 
ment below (one-third the way down the 
open space between the two groups) to 
eliminate the too great gap of space there, 
also to bring about a better effect of unity, 
which the page, as it stands, sorely lacks. 
Of the display pages, the better ones are 
those which are less involved; for exam- 
ple, “Alaska,” ‘“Bodley,” “Damp Days.” 
Involved, complex layouts, as in the page 
“Aquitania,” should be avoided. They 
stimulate too much attention to layout 
and rules, taking it from the messzze. 
Also, due to the scattered arrangement of 
the parts, such a layout sets up a nervous 
reaction, subconscious, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly enough that reading lacks concen- 
tration, and impression is weak as well 
as transient. Simplicity, the essence of 
which is designing with the object of the 
fewest possible units of eye-appeal, is, 
next to clarity of the type itself, perhaps 
the most important consideration. It 1s 
a structural quality, purely and simply. 
Simplicity does not require that color and 
ornament be avoided—severity in any 
sense—only that the effect, as far as pos- 
sible, be that of a single unit. 
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HIS WORK BRIGHTENED DRAB DAYS 


None recognized his power of distinctive, impressive type work 


thirty years ago; maestro had little applause from colleagues 


young fellow named C. Raymond 
Beran was setting the pace typographically 
for the country by and large? If you do, 
and remember Beran, you may recall he 
worked in Denver, in the then, and still, 
fine plant of Smith-Brooks. Also, if you 
remember, you'll be glad the editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, then an ambitious 
composing-room cub, bought a book. The 
book was “Beran; Some of His Work,” 


O YOU REMEMBER away back—in 
DD fact, to thirty years ago—when a 
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Three characteristic Beran pages. The menu page appears in black and pale orange, while the title 
page of his notable book (reduced from 9 by 12 inches) is in black and olive. Black only was used in 
printing the yearbook cover. These three (among others) are still outstanding as fine printing specimens 
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and, as the title implies, was filled with 
examples of Beran’s craftsmanship. 

Recognition of the work of Beran, still 
plying his craft—but at Los Angeles— 
will refresh the memories of older readers, 
also record a milestone in typographic de- 
velopment which the latter-day craft histo- 
rians miss entirely. 

Unheralded and unsung, at least accord- 
ing to present-day standards, C. Raymond 
Beran blazed a trail; he evolved a distinc- 
tive style of typography. Aside from a 
comp here and there—and the occasional 
boss printer who looked upon printing as 
more than a mechanical trade—there was 
little interest in typography in the heyday 
of Beran, else he would have been recog- 
nized as the creator of a new style, almost, 
if not quite, as distinct from the conven- 
tional, centered, ‘‘bookish,’’ Caslonesque 
standards as they are distinct from the 
“modern” layout and composition of to- 
day, genuine or cockroach. 

Benjamin Sherbow did not come along 
until later to “sell” typography to adver- 
tising-agency executives. Since the sale, 
which should have set the printer up as 
arbiter, the initiative in typography has 
been largely taken from him. 

Beran was but one of a half-dozen or 
more outstanding typographers of his day, 
maybe not the most brilliant, but certainly 
the most influential—the latter because of 
the stimulation of the book. 


Directory €&# Year Book 
of the North Denver 
Friends’ Meeting..1902 





























C. RAYMOND BERAN 


His work, an inspiration to hundreds thirty years 
ago, merits this all too brief record for posterity 


What reader of these words, remember- 
ing, will not recall with a thrill the names 
of Harry A. Anger, Edmund G. Gress, 
Lennis A. Brannon, William F. Melton, 
E. A. Frommader, J. Harry Drechsler, and 
so on. In so far as commercial printing 
is concerned, there is not such a coterie of 
star performers in the typographical firma- 
ment today as there was when Beran, in 
1905, brought out his book. 

As the accompanying examples indi- 
cate, Beran’s work was distinguished by 
an original, and effective, use of rules. In 

this respect, his work must not be con- 

fused with that of the artizans of 1880 

and 1890 who, by bending, made orna- 

ments and even pictures of rules. Beran 

did not bend rules; he took them, also 

ornaments, cast corner pieces, and so 

on, as the typefounders supplied them, 
and wove them ingeniously into pat- 
terns which were not only attention- 
compelling but interest-arousing. His 

work was lively and “colorful” in a 

drab day in the craft’s history. 

The four Beran examples are char- 
acteristic of the hundred odd in the 
book. If you could see the work of 
Anger and other star performers of the 
period in question, and for a decade 
following, you would recognize that 
Beran either evolved or developed a 
style as distinctive as that of Will Brad- 
ley’s chapbooks, or the “modern” style, 
the latter whether “cockroach” or genu- 
ine. The trouble was there was no Ben- 
jamin Sherbow to “‘sell” the printer’s 
part in advertising production. 
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Recent incidental mention of the work 
of Anger, Beran, Melton, and other stars 
of the typographic firmament of the time 
in the Review of Specimens brought a per- 
tinent, interesting letter from O. G. Rieck, 
superintendent of supplies of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee. With the letter came exam- 
ples of Rieck’s craftsmanship of twenty- 
eight years ago, showing the unmistakable 
influence of Beran. One of these, the ac- 
companying ‘Specimen Book’ example, 
might readily be Beran’s own work. The 
same founder’s rule accessories feature it. 


Printed on a dark brown cover stock in black and 
an orange-red, this specimen of Beran's work dis- 
plays a distinctive type of decoration sometimes 
used today. Like others. it gets its effect simply 
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Compare this specimen of O. G. Rieck's work 
with that of Beran. The tint, a delicate buff tone, 
was printed from a hand-cut patent-leather block 
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Rieck’s example, furthermore, emphasizes 
a characteristic of work of the period in- 
dicated in but one of the three Beran ex- 
amples shown, but in many appearing in 
the book. It is the patent-leather or press- 
board tint block. The outlines of the com- 
posing sticks on the title of Beran’s book 
are filled in with olive applied from such 
a hand-cut tint block, just as the back- 
ground of the inside irregular panel of 
Rieck’s example was applied. 

In sending his collection, Rieck wrote in 
part as follows: “It may be of interest to 
you that all the pages of the style book 
were printed from rule and type. Each 
page was blocked out with quads and 
leads and no plaster of paris or paper 
wads were used. The tint blocks were 
miade from patent leather and cut out with 
a jackknife. 

“I am now close to sixty-four years of 
age and have been away from the case for 
twenty-six years.” 

In 1913, the editor made up a book 
from examples of his own work done at 
Lawrence, Kansas, the inspiration being 
Beran’s volume. No claim to such excel- 
lence as Beran’s was or is made, mention 
being justified only because that, and what 
Rieck has to say, shows how, through the 
medium of the trade press, and books, the 
ideas evolved by one influence the work of 
others. The two examples of the editor’s 
work of 1912-13 reflect the conservative 
influence of Bradley along with that of 
Beran, both of whom influenced him pro- 
foundly in his growing years. 

As an example of how things may be 
lost, it was months before a copy of ‘‘Ber- 
an; Some of His Works,” from which the 
four reproductions have been made, could 
be obtained. But stranger still, it was only 
within the past month that a copy of the 
“Nifty Ideas for Thrifty Printers,” the 
editor’s own book, was obtainable. 

Over a period of years, the editor has 
written to dozens who it was contemplated 
might have a copy. Finally, after hope ap- 
peared futile, Andrew Groves, of Cleve- 
land, casually disclosed that he had a copy. 

This incident, at the recent Detroit con- 
ference of teachers of printing, resulted in 
Groves sending the book on. 

In this practical age, two pages devoted 
to sentiment, to refreshing memory, are 
not justified without some angle of pres- 
ent interest. There is that. Features of Ber- 
an’s work may be studied and applied with 
profit today. Just as a type face of distinc- 
tive.effect may be used for this, that, and 
the other thing until it becomes common- 
place, so one popular layout idea may be 
so exclusively used it, too, becomes unin- 
teresting and ineffectual. Variety too is the 
spice of life and it gives type display dis- 
tinction and attractiveness. 
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Two specimens of the editor's own work during 
1913, inspired by Beran's craftsmanship. The top 
item is dark blue and pale green on white, fea- 
turing an all-over tint background. The botiom 
example is printed in a dark blue, pale gray, 
and deep red on light blue ripple-finish cover 


It is smart to embrace all ideas, each 
where suitable, Features of the work of 
Beran, Bradley, and others may be utilized 
to excellent advantage along with thai of 
Caslon, Bodoni, and the most modern of 
the Germans, all with the object of giving 
each piece of printing a look all its own. 
In this way satisfaction results. 
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operating ¢ plant. with composing room, 
press room, and bindery must divide: his 
thought. his executive skill and his techni- 
cal Knowledge among three or four depart 
ments almost as. different in their functions 
@s three or four separate indusiries.. Fre- 
quently h specialist in one 

and. naturally that phase of the work re- 
ceives his best ideas. To us, composition 
‘end electrotyping in ail their forms are the 
two things to which we devote ali our en- 





ergy. Buying-our typographic and electro 
typing service annexes to your business the 
superior akill of our whole organization of 
people thinking for you in terms of compo: 
siton, whether it be aet by our Intertype 
machines or by hand. om This betvice is 


available in large or small portions, and its 





han Tie the decry of conor i ape 
cialization enrled ints this great graphic, 
atte industry This brochure is. ee 


ese as Ck dana’ x eae 


ot types available for them, and: to. show 


these type faces doing duty. Alter all 


that is the important feature of our work— 
knowing how 1 make type faces work and 
to that end we emplay as a free-lance ae- 
signer and counsellor one of the outstend, 








seated on sb hicks toes Sane Ob wih led 
approximately a business generation ahead, we as business men, 
within the areas for which we are responsible, can best meet the 
needs and most nearly approximate meeting the wants of the 
Amiesizan people, We shall later be obliged alec tor coomdey, the 

naspierahsashims eg 





prewe, 


is ixeeckaiary ws aap bela SA. tl gua Sebel 
ual and for every community, needs and wants are in competition 
with each other. Certain needs at their minimum level are almost 
but not quite immune from this competition, but generally speak- 
ing, except at this minimum level, the whole relationship of human 
life to human needs and wants ts a succession. of choices among 
alternative possibilities. These choices are not among tangible 
things alone, for many of our most significant needs and-wants are 
either wholly or partly wntangible, This will be apparent at once 
from any attempt to list the major types of needs and wants which 
are directly related to business. 

Among needs shared by all are the needs for food, clothing, 
housing, security and self-respect. 

Among wants shared by many millions are the desire for com- 
munication. personal mobdity. home entertainment, entertainment 























USEFUL SUGGESTIONS — 


FOR 


DESIGNERS OF BOOKS 


& SHOWING OF NINE STYLES OF BOOK 
PAGES ALL IN DIFFERENT TREATMENT 


THE YORK COMPOSITION COMPANY. 
CORNER OF BIERMAN AND ROSE AVENUES 
JW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 








| printing oF oil a. with rbbae plates. Crit 
‘en thecp wil be and: to thee sit | maa? say 
pocigantin: <adateotd . 





Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania, is known far and wide for his outstanding typographic craftsmanship. His outstanding achievement is doubtless 
the brochure planned for Phil Mann, progressive head of the York Composition Company, reproductions from which and two mailing cards appear 
above. Bound saddle style in the cover (lower, left corner here) are specimen-book folios of varying sizes, stepped as to size, the smallest in the center 
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NOTES ON ENGRAVING 





New York City and Photoengravers 


The American Association of Photo- 
Engravers could not have selected a more 
appropriate city for their recent conven- 
tion than New York City. It was in the 
metropolis that many of the processes of 
connecting photography with the printing 
press either originated or were developed. 
They are now known as photomechanical 
methods and have gone into use around 
the globe. Photoengravers may not know 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN Se 


artist, had not considered photographing 
a portrait until Prof. John W. Draper 
showed the way. Photographing on wood 
for engravers also was successfully accom- 
plished first in New York City, and this 
assisted in bringing about the progress of 
wood engraving which reached its highest 
development in New York City. 
Photolithography was used there for the 
production of the first daily illustrated 
newspaper as early as 1873. This success 


taught these scientists that recording pic- 

















There is more than one way to give a printed piece that added punch every buyer wants. Perhaps 
a circle-screen halftone like this one by W. Wachter Engraving Company, St. Louis, will be the thing 


this, so it might be well to put a few of 
them on record here: 

It was on the roof of New York Uni- 
versity that the first portrait from life was 
made in 1840, It was a Daguerreotype, and 
strange to say the inventor, though an 
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tures through the action of variable day- 
light, before electric light came into use, 
had become reliable. An afternoon paper 
with four pages of illustrations was on the 
news-stands at 11:30 each morning. It was 
in that paper that the first pure halftone, 





through a glass screen, was made and pub- 
lished March 4, 1880. 

It was in “Little Ole New York” the 
first practical photoengraving process was 
worked out, and the company that began 
relief engraving by the action of light, in 
1871, is carrying on the business today. 
Here also was successfully operated the 
photoelectrotype method, by which a dic- 
tionary and an encyclopedia were success- 
fully reproduced. Collotype was carried to 
a high state of perfection, as were offsct, 
aquatone, photointaglio engraving, as well 
as photography in colors. 

The most valuable achievement to the 
printing trades was the making, in 1893, 
of the first successful set of halftones for 
printing in three colors. This brought 
about the manufacture of coated paper and 
revolutionized press building, with preci- 
sion register, cylinders with hard packing, 
and new ideas in overlay. 

Here too were created the illustrated 
weekly and pictorial magazines with tre- 
mendous circulations at popular prices. In 
New York City were produced fine exam- 
ples of rotagravure in colors and also the 
Sunday newspaper supplements in brown 
ink which brought photography at its best 
to the printing press. 


First Photoengraver's Work Told 


Edward Epstean, New York City, told 
in Photo-Engravers Bulletin for August, 
the tragic history of N. Niepce, of Chal- 
ons-sur-Soane, France, who gave his life in 
search of a method of automatically fixing 
the camera image, and after years of tire- 
less experiment discovered that bitumen of 
Judea, the asphalt with which our streets 
are paved, was the best material that could 
be used for that purpose. 

He powdered the bitumen and dissolved 
it in oil of lavender and petroleum, coated 
metal plates or lithographic stone with this 
varnish, and exposed it to light under a 
print from a copperplate engraving. The 
paper on which the engraving was printed 
was made as transparent as possible to the 
passage of light by soaking in oil. 

The sunlight getting through the paper 
between inked lines hardened the asphalt, 
while the inked lines protected the aspha't 
from the sunlight action. He dissolved the 
unhardened asphalt beneath the lines with 
the solvent he first used to make the var- 
nish, and etched the metal or stone intagli«. 

The marvelous line engravings made in 
Vienna sixty years ago were made in that 
way. Asphalt, because of its insensitiveness 
to light compared with bichromated co!- 
loids in use today, was superseded by thc 
latter. It is another illustration of the rule 
in engraving and printing that as you make 
progress in speed you lose in quality. 

Advances (improvements in the methods 
and processes) continue to be made. 
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Says Needless Pressroom Costs 


Make Profits Vanish 


HE word “printing” covers a wide 
range of ideas and activities. Print- 
ing has a grand tradition as an art. 
It has many disciples to uphold its 
artistic integrity. But I am going to talk 
about a certain manufacturing business 
which also goes by the name of printing. 

Most printers are printers for the sake 
of bread and butter. And profit. They may 
like it, but the main thing they want is 
profit. This puts them under the same eco- 
nomic pressure of costs and prices as other 
manufacturers. So the schools of industry 
will help them more than schools of art. 

Viewed as an industrialist, the printer 
is a manufacturing processor of paper. He 
buys paper, applies a design to it, and sells 
it, at so much a thousand. 

‘A thousand” tells his story. How does 
he produce processed paper by the thou- 
sand? Through the printing press. Printing 
presses constitute his production machin- 


* 


By H. W. HACKER 


Now, recognizing the pressroom as the 
center of gravity of the printing business, 
what is the outstanding delay to produc- 
tion in letterpress—flat-bed letterpress? It 
is makeready. With all the increase in the 
speed and the automatic feeders, presses 
are still idle hours and hours on account 
of makeready. 

The press builders have done their part, 
but somebody else has failed. Because of 
this failure, production in the printing 
industry lags behind production in all other 
major industries. The villain, makeready, 
is still at large. Moreover, this burden of 
carrying excess baggage of makeready puts 
letterpress printers at a serious disadvan- 
tage in competition with other processes. 
It deprives them of profit they otherwise 
might enjoy. And it is unnecessary. 

Makeready is patching, shimming, skiv- 
ing. Why? Because parts do not fit. Why 
do parts not fit? You tell me. Why don’t 


When business men are willing to exert serious and 


strenuous efforts to meet the present economic con- 


ditions, rather than to attempt to combat them, indus- 


try then will be well on the road to complete recovery 


George R. Wallace, president, Fitchburg Paper Company 
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ry. The pressroom is his real plant. Nearly 
verything else—art department, photoen- 
vraving shop, electrotype foundry, com- 
posing room—are merely supply services 
‘0 the pressroom. A printing business will 
tand or fall principally on the relative 
thciency of the pressroom. Typographic 
irt has nothing to do with it except when 
old as such. 
In this age of machinery, it seems rather 
trange to have to emphasize the machin- 
cry aspect of the printing business, and yet 
it appears necessary to do so because of the 
complacence of so many printers to a low 
rating in the use of their presses. This fail- 
ure to realize, to utilize the production pos- 
sibilities of presses can only be explained 
by a lack of knowledge of what is avail- 
able and what can be done. 


they? In all other important industries the 
parts fit. They must. Steps are taken to 
insure that they do. It is simple and so ele- 
mentary that engineers and mechanics from 
outside industries are astonished that there 
is any occasion to talk about it. One does 
not discuss the alphabet. 

Men on the assembly line of automobiles 
have boxes of parts ready at hand. If a part 
does not fit, the workman discards it at 
once and picks up another. If he should 
stop to fit the misfits, the delays would lift 
costs and prices so high none of us ordi- 
nary people could afford to buy cars. 

Men at the assembly benches in watch- 
making are surrounded with boxes of parts 
ready at hand. If a part does not fit, the 
workman discards it at once and picks up 
another. If he should stop to fit the misfits, 


Hours of unnecessary make- 
ready eat up printers’ profits. 
Here is a way of avoiding this 
loss and of making it pay for 
higher quality standards. You 
can meet the economic com- 
petition of today by this means 





there would be no low-priced watches and 
a much smaller watch business. 

Pressmen receive forms containing type 
composition and find upon pulling a proof 
that some of the letters or rule or line slugs 
do not fit. They are too high or too low. 
Do they discard them and call for type 
that is right? They do not. 

A pressman receives a form containing 
plates and find upon pulling a proof that 
some of the plates do not fit. They are too 
high or too low, or too high in spots or 
too low in spots. Does the pressman dis- 
card them and call for plates that are right? 
He does not. He starts in laboriously to 
make these misfits fit. In other words, the 
makeready. And this makes printing costs 
high and printing markets constricted. 

Now, it is a rare thing in automobiles 
and watches that a part does not fit. It only 
happens when some inspector has failed. 
Because every single part goes through a 
thorough routine of inspection of impor- 
tant dimensions. This is done whether the 
parts are made within the plant or pur- 
chased outside. 

It has been said that the great auto mak- 
ers buy more than they make. Carburetors, 
axles, transmissions, brakes, wheels, start- 
ers, bumpers, radiators, lamps, glass, and 
hundreds of other items necessary to a car, 
all must pass rigid inspections before being 
accepted and before entering assembly, in 
order to make sure they fit. 

The inspection of unit parts, comparing 
them to established standards, the okaying 
of those that pass and rejecting those that 
fail, has not only made possible cheap and 
good automobiles and watches, it is the 
engineer’s way of doing every mechanical 
operation. He works by standard tests and 
tolerances. How many printers subject the 
form materials to standard tests and to 
tolerances? 

How many printers check the levelness 
of their type composition? They inspect 
thoroughly for spelling, punctuation, bad 
letters, spacing, and so on, but they take it 
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for granted that the letters and the rule 
and the lino slugs are uniform. They are 
careful of the esthetics and neglectful of 
the mechanics. Yet it is common knowl- 
edge that a great deal of press makeready 
is needed because type is not uniform. 

An inspection routine for type composi- 
tion is simple. All that is needed is a pre- 
cision proof press. A proof from such a 
machine shows up the error instantly. The 
units that are high and units that are low 
can be measured. A practical tolerance is 
plus .001 inch to minus .001 inch. Any- 
thing outside those limits should be dis- 
carded, and if in danger of repetition, as 
with machine casting, should be traced 
back to mats and trimmers and corrected. 

How many printers check the thickness 
and levelness of their plates? They fuss a 
a good deal about color and etching and 
trim and what not, but they take it for 
granted that plates are the right height and 
uniform and level. Yet it is common know!- 
edge that a great deal of press makeready 
is needed to compensate for uneven plates, 
both mounted and unmounted. 

An inspection routine for plates is sim- 
ple. Height and thickness can be checked 
on a plate gage and the levelness on a 
precision proof press. Shaving, planing, or 
compensating underlay will put those par- 
ticular plates in condition for the press- 
room. Evidence referred to the platemaker 
will influence him to give better work the 
next time. A practical tolerance for patent 
plate thickness is plus .001 inch, minus 
.001 inch. Half that is obtainable. A prac- 
tical tolerance for wood-mounted plates is 
plus .002 inch, minus .002 inch and half 

‘that is obtainable. A practical tolerance for 

surface levelness can hardly be stated in 
inches, but is judged by the impression, 
front and back, of a test proof. 

How many printers check the size, jus- 
tification, internal alignment, and register 
of their page forms? They do a great deal 
of sighting and positioning and justifying 
on the stone, but it is common knowledge 
that press time is seriously delayed because 
of lining and register shifts and workups 
—particularly workups—all because the 
lateral dimensions of the forms were not 
accurately adjusted. 

An inspection routine for page forms is 
simple. Size, squareness, justification, the 
alignment, and register can all be checked 
with available equipment made for the pur- 
pose. Correction at this, the original assem- 
bly, removes the necessity for a lot of later 
tinkering and adjusting which at best is 
obscure and uncertain. Practical tolerances 
will vary according to the nature of the 
run. The closest kind of precision is feasi- 
ble. Lineup tables come in for their part 
in the general efficiency of getting the press 
running in the quickest possible time. 


How many printers check the height of 
their patent bases? They discuss the rela- 
tive merits of diagonal groove, honeycomb, 
solid, kind of metal, hooks, and so on, but 
in general they take for granted the impor- 
tant point of uniform height. Yet it is 
obvious that bases of unequal height cause 
press makeready. Manufacturers now make 
accurate bases. I have no doubt they can 
supply them to plus or minus a half-thou- 
sandth. But old bases were not all good. A 
practical tolerance is plus .001 inch, minus 
.001 inch. Anything higher or lower than 
that should be thrown away. The cost in 
makeready of keeping them would soon 
buy new ones. 

How many printers check the impres- 
sion of their presses? Measure the printing 
distance between bed and cylinder? Out- 
side of setting the bearers from time to 
time, they take for granted the impres- 
sional accuracy of their most expensive and 
important machinery. But, yet, variations of 
impression do exist on many presses. It is 
slight, yet it is repeated for every run, and 
contributes its share to makeready costs. 

An inspection routine for presses is sim- 
ple. A proof made with impression gages 
—test blocks—shows graphically all varia- 
tion. Such a proof with correcting overlay 
is hung permanently on the cylinder, thus 
restoring uniform accuracy of impression. 
A practical tolerance is .001 inch, since the 
overlay is refined to tissue thickness which 
averages .001 inch. All the new cylinder 
presses are accurate. Accidents and use 
produce these errors needing correction. 

Now I have covered all of the major 
causes of illegitimate makeready. They are 
all, in one way or another, errors of dimen- 
sion. All of them can be measured. All can 
be controlled by systematic inspection— 
preferably at the source, but certainly some 
time in advance of going to press. 

There is abroad a vague feeling of some- 
thing wrong with makeready, but the time 
has come to be specific. Vagueness, worry, 
will get us nowhere. We must be definite, 
get down to cases. We must name and tag 
the things that give trouble—itemize and 
specify the errors in type, plates, bases, and 
presses that cause makeready. 

When these errors are exposed and mea- 
sured and identified by name so that all 
can see just what they are and what they 
do to pressroom costs, something will be 
done about it. Steps to correction are fairly 
obvious. But as long as they are concealed 
and obscure, press makeready will con- 
tinue. Publicity, if you please, will cure 
makeready as well as political corruption. 

So many printers take the attitude that 
inspection and makeready control is a lux- 
ury, a frill which can well wait for more 
prosperous times. They say they need other 
things more. Just as long as their present 


presses are silent while pressmen pains- 
takingly fit forms to them, there is no use 
talking about expansion. Better first take 
the unused capacity of present equipment 
by insuring forms which fit, ready to print. 

Another common remark by printers 
runs like this: “Why should we be both- 
ered with this thing? Why don’t electro- 
typers and photoengravers give us level 
plates and composing rooms level type? 
It’s their work, not ours.” 

Maybe it és their work, but they do not 
use their own product. They only sell it. 
The printer uses it and takes the punish- 
ment. If he wants to protect himself he 
must be bothered enough to specify and 
define what he will accept. Otherwise he 
pays through the nose in makeready. This 
thing is so elementary and obvious that the 
singular acquiescence of printers to the 
present situation can only be explained on 
the ground that they do not know what to 
do about it. 

Buyers always get what they insist upon. 
Sellers always find a way to supply what 
buyers insist upon. When printers insist 
upon level plates they will get them. When 
they name the limits they will accept and 
when they themselves inspect to insure 
those limits, they will have no great diffh- 
culty in getting just what they specify. 

Take, for example, patent plates. Elec- 
trotypers are ready now (and have been 
for years) to provide accurate and level 
plates. Some years ago there was a definite 
movement toward precision plates. But this 
movement suffered a relapse. Why? Sim- 
ply because of lack of demand. Printers did 
not appreciate precision plates. 

Habit was so strong that the pressmen 
fussed about with makeready anyway. To 
be more exact, they did not comprehend 
dimensions as the underlying idea in all 
factors of impression and the printing dis- 
tance, and they still made ready on good 
plates because of bad bases or presses or 
cylinder packing. Who can blame electro- 
typers or any merchant for providing what 
customers will buy? Why make fine plaics 
if users do not know the difference? 

From every point of view the printer 
cannot escape his primary responsibility 
for makeready. The losses are his. So the 
rewards for reducing will be his. He hols 
authority. Initiative must come from him. 

We are not going to entirely eliminaic 
makeready. As long as it takes pressure ‘o 
print, and slightly elastic packing, erected 
presses, and human error, there will be 
some legitimate makeready at the press. 

With improved equipment and a better 
understanding there will be more plate 
treatment for color values, which is pre- 
makeready, well worth while. 

With standard tolerances and orderly 
inspection, using some simple inspection 
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unit, there will be less of the dimensional 
error which causes the unnecessary and the 
illegitimate makeready. 

Under the average conditions today ille- 
gitimate makeready represents by far the 
biggest part of the cost and its eradication 
o‘fers the biggest opportunity. The means 
ar. simple and inexpensive. They do not 
rejuire you to scrap your present equip- 
mnt and buy new. They do require that 
you see the problem and go after it. The 
rest is easy. Illegitimate makeready has no 
piace in a modern printing plant. 


: eee 
Novel Ad Pays Printer 


A novel newspaper advertisement was 
published by Holcombe-Blanton Printery, 
of San Angelo, Texas, on the occasion of 
its twenty-sixth anniversary in November. 
Occupying almost five full columns, the 
ad features a faked handbill offering a 
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FORMAL DENIAL TO ABOVE ¢ 

WHEREAS ‘we hiave lived'in this <ity and conducted a ‘onsiness here for the 
lant 28 years; 

re ars ones weet up this Wusiness to a point where 
we can render truly efficient 





‘We, the undersigned. do formally protest and deny re Ghvrmes, allen 
Sib and aun fons... and fn theawme breath hoe ines ans West Texave 
‘ing yr ae en and office nesde to eur 


“wD. HOLCOMRE 
WE BLANTON 


© Reenyeet Sar Avena wen ; ; 


$1,000,000 reward (expired “‘yesterday”’) 
tor the apprehension of the partners for 
“operating a printery, printshop, under 
false pretenses.” 

The bottom portion of the advertise- 
ment tells the story of the firm’s twenty- 
s.x years in the city and thanks its business 
nen for their patronage, subtly soliciting 
further orders. W. E. Blanton reports a 
highly favorable reaction to the advertise- 
ment, and offers the idea for use by other 
printers elsewhere. 


Describes Simple Methods of Ridding Plant 
of Rats and Other Damaging Vermin 


y PRESENCE of rats, mice, ants, cock- 
roaches, flies, and other vermin in our 
printshops is responsible for the destruc- 
tion of considerable stock, besides spread- 
ing of disease under certain conditions. In 
a recent survey, we found paper stained 
and spotted; rollers gnawed into, various 
pastes and soaps partly eaten by the pests. 

According to bulletins distributed by 
medical authorities, vermin are the cause 
of many ailments contracted by employes. 
The common fly, for example, carries a 
multitude of micro-organisms on its wings 
and hairs, which if inhaled by the work- 
ers cause colds, insomnia, spells, and so on. 

There are several reasons for the pres- 
ence of vermin in printshops, one of which 
is poor ventilation and drainage. In one 
shop we found a pool of stagnant, slimy 
water in the basement, due to a leak in a 
drain pipe. I had the water analyzed, and 
it was reported alive with germs. One type 
of germ found was produced by myco- 
derms, a fungus that germinates quickly 
and has the power of traveling about. 

In another shop, where lunch was eaten 
by several of the pressmen and composi- 
tors, rodents abounded in such numbers 
that they were a nuisance. Cracks in the 
floor held crumbs and pieces of pastry 
dropped by the lunchers, attracting mice 
during the quiet night hours. 

While most large modern shops are well 
protected against vermin invasion, there 
are many older and smaller shops in which 
the unwanted foes can gain easy entrance. 
Any decaying foodstuffs on the floors, or 
even deposits of dust or other foreign sub- 
stances on the walls, ceilings, posts, wir- 
ings, shelvings, or machines not only tempt 
vermin to come in, but provide subsistence. 

Taking first the minute organisms that 
produce spots on paper and musty odors 
wherever they establish themselves, the 
problem of destroying them is not difh- 
cult. The spots they make may be regarded 
as mildew, mold, or a fungus growth, but 
all originate from a larve source. The sim- 
ple one-celled organisms have the power 
of breaking down carbohydrates, and use 
the decayed matter to build up their own 
bodies. Some, of staining bacillus type, 
reach a stage of development in which 
they are destroyed by their own excreta, 
which is of course an advantage. 

Steps taken to prevent formations of 
these growths are preferable to attempts 
to remedy the trouble. As an example, the 
moth miller has been entering printshops 


By GEORGE RICE 


extensively lately, due to the printing of 
cloth cards, letterheads, and similar work. 
Ordinarily, the moths attack woolens, but 
when wool is not available, they deposit 
eggs in cotton, linen, or rayon paper stock. 

If you think this isn’t true, ask your 
womenfolk about it. They'll open your 
eyes to the situation quickly. 

The eggs or larve can be destroyed with 
moth balls, tobacco, cedar odors, or any of 
the antiseptics. Naphthalene is used, but 
its effect is not lasting. Arsenic and phos- 
photus have to be used carefully, as these 
are poisonous. Sodium of fluoride, mixed 
with water, will destroy almost all kinds 
of insect eggs and spore if sprinkled about 
occupied surfaces. It will also eliminate 
most insects. 

Rats and mice abound where there is 
food in any part of the shop, where siz- 
ings used in printing are stored, or any 
glutinous substances to attract them. Traps 
and ordinary poisons help to some extent, 
but do not always prove very successful. 
Barium carbonate is being used with effect 
in many places and its mode of applica- 
tion is simple. It is best applied in a blend 
consisting of one-third of a pound of bar- 
ium carbonate, one pound of oatmeal or 
cornmeal, made into a stiff paste with 
about one-quarter pound of tallow. The 
compounded material may be rolled into 
pellets and distributed about the rat runs. 
By adding a little oil of aniseed to the 
mix, the pellets will be given a tempting 
taste to the rodents, who eat them and die. 

Taking next the most practical form of 
cockroach destroyer for use in a shop, the 
following is recommended, for it will also 
destroy ants, spiders, and various other 
species: one pound of paradi-chlorben- 
zene, two ounces of paraffin wax, one 
ounce of cedar wood oil, one ounce of 
common soap. 

This blend is best employed as a paste, 
which can be spread about surfaces trav- 
eled by insects. Or, if it is simply desired 
to destroy the eggs or larve of insects, the 
crystals of paradi-chlorbenzene can just be 
placed in the infested areas, where they 
evaporate gradually and permeate the air. 

Eggs, larve, and some forms of insect 
life cease to function in the areas reached 
by the gases, though these are harmless to 
humans or animals. 

A small investment of time and money 
in some pest eradicator, as soon as their 
presence becomes known, saves a larger 
loss in stock, ruined plates, and sickness. 
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What is your particular problem? Queries are answered by mail if a stamped return envelope is enclosed | 





By E. M. Keating 


Replaces a Pot-Leg Bushing 


I have a new pot-leg bushing which I am 
going to apply just as soon as you let me know 
the easy way to remove the metal pot. The small 
knob on the upper end of the left pot-leg bush- 
ing has been broken for some time, and I am to 
replace it with the new one. 

It is not necessary to remove the pot or 
the vise. There are several ways you can 
support the pot while the shaft is driven 
out far enough to remove the broken bush- 
ing. Place a number of boards or pieces of 
wood on the justification lever and the vise- 
closing lever so that it will support the pot 
when you have removed the two pot-leg 
caps and loosened the two front adjusting 
screws in the pot legs. 

Loosen the set screw in the machine base, 
which will allow the vise-supporting shaft 
to be driven to the right far enough to 
remove the bushing. And before driving 
the shaft, have the vise lowered to the sec- 
ond position and have it resting on a box 
or chair to sustain its weight. Do not have 
the vise supported against vise frame rest. 

Oil the shaft between the two parts of 
the vise frame which are on the shaft, as 
this part of the shaft is usually rusty and 
covered with fine particles of metal. Drive 
the shaft with a blunt object so as not to 
swell the driven end. No great amount of 
trouble should be experienced. 


Do Not Grease Keyboard Rolls 


Does it make any difference in the delivery of 
matrices from the magazine if I use two differ- 
ent kinds of rubber rolls? What kind of oil 
should be used on the surface of the large cams 
in rear of the machine? 

If the rolls are clean and turn the cams 
the moment they strike there should be no 
difference in action. In the matter of oiling 
the surface of the cams, it is advisable to 
keep the surfaces free from oil, so that the 
rolls will rotate and not slide. Clean the 
surface of each cam with kerosene and 
wipe dry—the box cam in the driving gear 
may have oil on its surfaces. 


Poor Lockup Causes Spits 


I have been having “‘spits” from the pot 
mouthpiece on my machine, which usually results 
in back squirts. To remedy the trouble, I put 
more pressure on the pot-lever spring, but this 
appeared to cause the mouthpiece to stick to the 
mold until pulled back by the cam lug, giving a 
jerky, unsmooth movement to the machine. 

I was afraid that there was some danger in 
this jerking of the pot, but, without it, the 
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metal seems to cause some trouble. What causes 
this jerking and what is the remedy? 

The so-called “spits” of metal may be 
due to lack of proper lockup of the pot 
mouthpiece with the mold. This may be 
caused by the adhering of the metal to the 
mouthpiece. A gradual increase of mouth- 
piece heat may prevent the adherence of 
metal and will doubtless stop the sticking 
of the pot mouthpiece to the slug at the 
time the pot retreats from the mold. 

Do not for the present make any further 
change in pot-lever spring, but try instead 
a gradual increase of pot-mouth heat. This 
latter treatment is to be given if the bot- 
tom of the slug shows a smooth appear- 
ance where the ‘“‘spits’’ originate. 


Vise Automatic Stop Action 


A short time ago, when our new machine 
was instaled, the mechanic who erected it gave 
me an extended, and no doubt a correct, expla- 
nation of the vise automatic stop, as he called 
it. A number of parts were pointed out and 
named, and he demonstrated how the machine 
would stop if I should send in a tight line, 
which I was solemnly warned against doing. 

I did not send in any tight lines, but I did 
forget, and left the mold screwdriver lying on 
the vise cap when I sent in a line. As a result, 
the machine stopped, and I spent some time try- 
ing to find the cause of the stop. Finally, I saw 
the screwdriver, and, after I removed that, the 
machine went ahead all right. Now, I want to 
know what threw the clutch out of action. I 
examined it the first thing when the machine 
stopped, and found it thrown out. 


The machinist who erected your machine 
no doubt told you that any interference with 
the downstroke of the first elevator would 
cause the vise automatic stop to throw out 
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the clutch. That is what happened, and it 
came about in this manner: The screw- 
driver left on the vise cap did not allow 
the first elevator, which held the line of 
matrices, to descend low enough to cause 
the front screw in the elevator head to 
depress the top of the vise automatic stop 
rod. This stop rod carries a paw! which 
normally is in the path of the forward-mov- 
ing mold-disk dog. 

As the stop rod did not descend full cis- 
tance, owing to the failure of the elevator 
to depress it, the dog was moved forward 
and, engaging the edge of the pawl, caused 
the lower end of the stop rod to actuate 
the vise automatic stop lever, which moved 
back on the vise automatic connecting bar. 
This bar engaged and also moved back the 
forked lever, which threw the clutch out 
of action. 

You will find it easy to understand the 
action of this group of parts, called the vise 
automatic stop, by observing the action of 
the stop rod, pawl, and the mold-disk dog. 
Assemble a line without spacebands and 
send it away, also observing as the elevator 
descends how the upper edge of the pawl 
on the stop rod is pressed down just far 
enough to allow the advancing mold-disk 
dog to clear it. Repeat this operation a suf- 
ficient number of times to understand the 
normal action of the pawl and dog. 

Now, you may place a thin space on the 
vise cap, just where the back screw in the 
head of the first elevator will strike when 
it descends. Send in a similar line of mat- 
rices as in previous test and note how the 
descending stop rod fails to depress the 
pawl out of the path of the advancing mold- 
disk dog. You will note that the front edge 
of the dog engages and moves the pawl 
forward and causes it to give motion to the 
stop rod and the lever it contacts at its 
lowerend. The transference of motion con- 
tinues by contact of lever with connecting 
bar and the bar with the forked lever, as 
described before. It ends by the releasing 
of the clutch buffers from the surface of 
clutch pulley, resulting in an automatic stop 
of machine. If the oral description were 
repeated a few times with the actual deim- 
onstration of the stop, it would be remem- 
bered longer. 


Back Knife Shows Wear 


I took off the back knife to remove the metal 
that was attached, and found the left end of the 
knife showing considerable more wear than ‘he 
right end. The mold appears to collect metal, 
which requires scraping off daily. Can this be 
avoided by proper setting of the back knife’ 

You should give attention to the back 
mold wiper and see that it has a uniform 
contact with the back of the mold. The 
spring pressure should insure propet clean- 
ing of the mold at each revolution of the 
mold disk. Each day, examine the felt and 
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note its surtace, and, if tending to become 
giazed and smooth, scrape off the surface 
or renew the felt. The mold should remain 
free from adhering metal, that is, if the 
ald wiper is given proper attention. 

The knife, if set properly, will not wear 
inevenly, unless the mold wiper is neg- 
cted. Also test your slug height, using a 
| 3-em cap line. Each end should measure 
tie same in a type-high gage. The mold 
isk must turn freely as mold passes the 
ick trimmer when the gage shows both 
ids measure type high. 


oad 


‘eep Gasoline From Leathers 


1 found that the clutch leathers were quite 
ummy from the hard oil that came off the end 
‘ the driving shaft and became smeared on the 
inner surface of the driving pulley. I washed the 
ease off with gasoline, and in a few days it 
ippeared just as gummy as before. Will soaking 
he leather pieces in gasoline put them in good 
ondition again? 

We suggest that you order new buffers, 
and look after the hard oil cups. Do not 
screw them down tight, as that forces the 
hard oil through from both ends of the 
pulley bearing. Turn cover down lightly 
once a week, or less often, take clutch arm 
off weekly, or as often as the inner surface 
of the pulley shows a gummy feeling to 
the tips of the fingers. The surface of the 
pulley that has to contact with the clutch 
buffers should never be oily. The leather 
buffers will function for a year if care is 
exercised in the oiling and cleaning of the 
pulley bearing. 

The same advice may apply to the dis- 
tributor-clutch-pulley washer ; keep it free 
from oil and replace an oily one with a 
new one whenever necéssary. 


Splashes Occur When Crust Melts 


Every day, when the crust of hard metal on 

our electric metal pot melts through, there are 
plashes of metal which go quite a distance. 

Once it caused a heating element to go “‘bad”’ by 
he metal crossing a terminal. Can this be pre- 
ented? Your advice is needed badly. 

You can minimize the splashing by turn- 
ig the rheostat on panel box to the lowest 
heat when you turn heat off for the night. 

\ is brought to normal again when the 
crust is melted through. 

Splashing of metal beyond the splash 
euard is prevented by applying some moist 

sbestos between the splash guard and the 
‘op of the heating units near the left side 
ci the pot when the lid is raised. Apply 
“hen the pot is cold. Some mix the dry 
asbestos with water glass, and it will not 
(ill off so readily. Special designed cover 
(made of asbestos paper may be used to fur- 
ther protect the terminal connections of 
the heating units. The pot cover may be 
temoved to apply these paper covers. It 
would not be necessary except for natural 
forgetfulness we all experience. 


A Brief Review of Biggest Book 
on Words Ever Published 


ICTIONARY-MAKING becomes both more 
D important and more difficult as the 
complexity of life increases. New discov- 
eries and inventions bring not merely new 
words but whole new vocabularies. Noah 
Webster’s “American Dictionary of the 
English Language,” published in 1828, was 
a one-man book. The ‘‘copy” that went to 
the printers was entirely in his handwrit- 
ing. In the making of the splendid new 
second edition of ““Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary’ more than 250 editors 
and editorial workers were engaged. The 
1828 book defined 70,000 words; the 1934 
volume has more than 550,000 entries. 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


of the “‘almost staggering problem” of pro- 
ducing a new dictionary treating adequately 
“all aspects of historical and contemporary 
science, technology, language, literature, 
and society.’ Certainly, as they say, “the 
day of the one-man dictionary has passed.” 
The new book represents collaboration of 
the scholarly, the scientific, and technical 
“worlds” with the trained editorial staff. 
And a mighty fine product it is! 

Here are more than 3,200 large pages 
of print in a single volume. The print is 
clearer and more legible than in the old 
book. The paper is light but tough and. 
opaque; the pages turn easily, with a min- 


imum of wrinkling under reasonably care- 


It is not difficult to endorse the publish- 
ful manipulation. And the great bulk is 


ers’ choice of an adjective when they speak 


———————-  ———— 


REPLY CARD INCLUDED IN BLOTTER GETS RESULTS 





A GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COOLER under the new REX COLE 





Bes Jona Sarth 
One Fifth ac. 
Bee wre cei 





address can be typed on or be imprinted 
with one of the usual addressing plates. 
It not only serves as the address in mail- 
ing the blotter to the prospects, but also 
serves as a signature when the prospect 
returns the card. Thus, the instinctive 
reluctance to sign an inquiry card is 
overcome subtly. The business reply 
address is hidden until the prospect 
tears the card out of the blotter. It has 
already proved its success. 

We cannot say whether the reply 
card-blotters must be obtained from the 
originator, or whether they can be man- 
ufactured by the printer himself. It may 
be that the stock is available from the 
paper houses dealing in blotter stocks. 
Details should be obtained individually 
by interested printers. 
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i eee is nothing like making it easy 
for the prospect to reply to get results 
on advertising. If he doesn’t have to even 
pick up his pen, chances of his answering 
are greater than otherwise. The follow-up 
to his inquiry can then be expected to 
have a better chance to hold his interest 
and to bring back his signed order. 
Shown here is a novel blotter which 
does just exactly that for the advertiser. 
The unique feature of this piece is the 
business reply card, produced as an inte- 
gral part of the top wall of the blotter. 
A creation of Automatic Sales Producers, 
New York City, the reply card is per- 
forated for easy removal without damag- 
ing the usefulness of the blotter itself. 
The blotter is mailable in an ordinary 
open-window, penny-saver envelope. The 








brought within a single pair of covers with 
a skill that enables the tome to keep its 
shape while flattening out with an elastic- 
ity which contributes to ease of consulta- 
tion. For typography and manufacture, this 
new Webster is indeed a notable addition 
to the treasures of American bookmaking. 

This article is merely a jotting of first 
impressions, upon receipt of my personal 
copy. These impressions bulk into a hearty 
recognition of advance over the New Inter- 
national of 1909. In successive printings, 
that edition has been preparing for this 
magnificent achievement of 1934. Through 
the intervening quarter of a century there 
has been, as I understand it, an occasional 
recasting of a page plate, to admit scat- 
tered items of revision. The list of “New 
Words” was added, bringing the book’s 
totality more nearly up to date—but nec- 
essarily impairing to some degree its integ- 
rity as a matter of word-entry, through the 
separation into two lists. The words were 
there, but not all consultants caught them. 
Now, however, we have truly a new edi- 
tion, revised from start to finish. 

Having myself had some small part in 
the work, I can bear testimony to the faith- 
fulness and strength of Doctor Neilson’s 
editorship-in-chief, and—very specially— 
to the zeal and zest, the tireless energy and 
the inexhaustible patience with which Dr. 
Thomas A. Knott—Dr. Tom Knott! — 
inspired and directed the labors of his 
office editorial staff. It was an education to 
follow, just for one day, his analysis of 
word-meaning, and to hear him, like a rein- 
carnated Socrates, directing a drumfire of 
questions at his definition-writers: ques- 
tions of brilliant ingenuity and a sureness 
of revelatory result that any cross-examiner 
at the bar of justice might envy. 

In the Introduction, which I suppose 
was written by Doctor Knott, it is stated: 
“In the editorial striving for clearness, the 
general reader has been kept in mind. Med- 
ical terms have been defined so that the 
definition can be understood by a lawyer 
or a merchant ; legal terms, so that they can 
be understood by any layman who meets 
them in his general reading.” 

Where the earlier International defined 
a horse as ‘‘a large perissodactyl ungulate 
mammal,” the new one describes the use- 
ful beast as ‘‘a large, solid-hoofed, herbiv- 
orous mammal’—and that goes at least 
halfway toward meeting the needs of the 
“average” consultant. 

In the first edition, heat was defined as 
“a form of energy variously manifested to 
sense, as esp. in the effects of fire, the sun’s 
rays, or friction.” In the new edition we 
find: ‘As generally understood, that which 
causes a body to rise in temperature, fuse, 
evaporate, or undergo any of certain other 
related phenomena as a result of interac- 
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tion with another body of higher tempera- 
ture; the energy involved in such phenom- 
ena; in terms of the kinetic theory, the 
energy associated with the minute parts of 
a body because of their random motions 
and mutual forces.” For my part, I like the 
first definition better. It seems to me that 
defining heat in terms of temperature is 
something less than perfect lexicography. 

The new Webster carries on the Web- 
ster tradition in making reflection of usage 
its aim, rather than arbitrary ruling on the 
points of spelling, meaning, and “style.” 
About 1,665,000 citations from various 
sources were considered by the definition- 
writers and the editors. These sources, of 
course, have to be carefully weighted; the 
trade papers, newspapers, magazines, the 
pamphlets, catalogs, books. The Merriams 
are quite proud that their dictionary can 
be called so truly “‘a citation dictionary.” 

Specially interesting to THE INLAND 
PRINTER audience is the note (Introduc- 
tion, p. xv) stating that this principle (of 
reflecting usage rather than attempting to 
mold it) has been applied in all matters 
of printing “‘style,” such as spelling, com- 
pounding, capitalization, italicizing. 

For the present, as space runs out, let 
me conclude with expression of an earnest 
hope that all printer-folk who use the new 
edition of “‘N. I.” will by their own efforts 
increase its usefulness to them. The way 
to do this is to study the ‘‘front matter” 
and acquire an understanding of the book’s 
own method. Many consultants fail to get 
proper benefit from the dictionary because 
they do not understand its typing—and the 
syllabication, pronunciation, and the dis- 
tinction between preferred and non-pref- 
erence forms in the entries. 


x * 


Sells by Demonstration 


The calamity howlers have “‘lost face” 
among printers in the last few months. 
Too many members of their audiences have 
discovered that listening to them pays no 
profits, and have taken to spending that 
time in studying their own jobs. Surpris- 
ingly (to themselves), they have found 
that when they do so, orders start rolling 
in, business improves, and ‘‘what happens 
in Washington is unimportant,” as Henry 
Ford recently stated. 

The industry’s “soap-box orators” don’t 
even register today with such concerns as 
Edward Hine and Company, of Peoria, 
Illinois. Instead, the Hine staff keeps its 
fingers on the pulse of what really is going 
on by reading THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
new ideas, new processes, new methods, 
and other helps to better business and bet- 
ter management which appear in all issues 
receive careful consideration and testing. 





If they work out on Hine’s customers’ 
printing, they become a regular part of the 
sales service which is offered by this pro- 
gressive printing concern. 

The sales representatives of the company 
(it doesn’t have “‘salesmen’”’) do not have 
a “cold turkey” proposition to sell when 
they call upon a customer or a prospect. 
The company makes sure that its custom- 
ers know something about its offerings in 
advance. Practical demonstrations are also 
included in all issues of its unusually fine 
house-organ, appropriately named Proofs 
and Reprints. 

A good example is the August Vacation 
Number. The front cover shows a four- 
color-process reproduction of an advertis- 
ing agency office. It is what is known as 
“fake” color to photoengravers, produced 
from a black-on-white photo. An excellent 
example can be seen in the frontispiece of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for July, 1933. 

The back cover demonstrates a specialty 
leased to printers which was announced in 
THE INLAND PRINTER when it first came 
out. It is the locking device which slides 
into a slot on the page, and has a die-cut 
flap to enable the recipient to pull it out 
easily. In this instance, the pull-out flap is 
the top end of a golf bag, with the rest of 
the bag printed on the back cover. The 
combination makes the cover serve as an 
envelope, justifying the extra cost. 

Another leased specialty which was also 
reported in THE INLAND PRINTER is the 
three-dimension or “pop-up” folder, used 
here on the spread made by the last page 
of text and inside back cover. It ‘‘stops” 
the reader and forces him to look at it a 
second time, which naturally causes him to 
read the description, printed on the page 
facing the inside cover, together with other 
copy calculated to interest users of printing 
in the various specialties and services avail- 
able in the Hine plant. 

Inside text, set in Kabel and Kabel Bold, 
is kept short. A paragraph is made to tell 
the story wherever it is possible, for Hine 
frankly states that it wants to get the ideas 
across before the reader can set up his 
“defense mechanisms,” which thought is a 
good way to hand an idea to prospects. 

Most of the copy consists of suggestions 
readers can use, and part of it is descriptive 
of work Hine has done for its customers, 
which is sugar-coating advertising to a high 
degree. All in all, it is printer's advertising 
of the finest sort. It is proof that printers 
can sell a big enough volume at a profit to 
forget depressions if they advertise (piac- 
tice what they preach) and have something 
to advertise (the best advertising in the 
world will not sell a product that is not 
worth the price). Best of all, the text of 
this alert printer’s magazine displays 4 
lively interest in the buyer's problems. 
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Simple sheets assure sending 
of same specifications to each 
printer; perforated tab keeps 
producer's name before pros- 
pects. Results prove it to be 
successful, originator reports 











T FIRST GLANCE, it would seem that 

the blank form on this page was 

doing the competitive printers a 

favor, but Times-Mirror Print- 

ing and Binding House, Los Angeles, has 

found it profitable. In fact, W. Irvin Bren- 

nan, sales director, says that, from response, 

the company feels it to be a good form of 

advertising. Its principal value is that it 

trains the prospects to think of the blanks 

when he thinks of printing, and that puts 
Times-Mirror’s name before him. 

The “Request for printing bid’ blanks 
are supplied to customers and prospects of 
Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House 
in pads. The heading, a letterheading of 
the firm, is perforated, so that it does not 
appear on the blank itself. No printer’s 
name shows on the blank, so the customer 
may send copies of the request for a bid 
to as many printers as he desires. It is only 
natural that one of them will go to the 
Times-Mirror Company. 

A slip is bound in above the fifth from 
the bottom request form. It calls attention 
to the fact that only five remain, and sug- 
gests calling the salesman (whose name is 
written in) for a new supply. It serves a 
double purpose, in that it enables the 
company to check the number of requests 
received from the customers or prospects, 
and also to calculate the amount of compe- 
‘ition, and it gets the salesman in to see 
his man at the buyer's request. 

The main advantage of the form, aside 
‘rom the fact that it encourages inquiries, 
is that it brings such inquiries in with 
more detailed, proper information than is 
usually the case when the specifications are 
sven verbally. It provides, in one simple 
‘orm, all the information needed to esti- 
mate an order correctly. By emphasizing 
‘he type of piece which is desired, it pre- 
vents errors in calculations on composi- 
tion, presswork, folding, and binding. 

The fact that the form makes easy the 
writing of carbon copies of specifications 
offers the added advantage of knowing that 
all competing printers will receive exactly 
the same specifications on which to bid. 
Frequent variation in price, due to differ- 


Form Request for Printing Bid 


Produces Business for Its Creator 





When torn off along the perforations no name of any printer appears on the request for printing bid 
form. However, the tab above it serves as a reminder of Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House 


ences in such specifications, is done away 
with. The Times-Mirror has sufficient con- 
fidence in its productive economy to feel 
it can bid confidently on this basis. 
Brennan states that the pads of request 
forms have been well received by clients 
of the firm, and are much appreciated. He 


adds that he expects contemporaries will 
copy the form, but feels this will not hurt, 
since the easier printers make it for pros- 
pects to give all competitors the same spec- 
ifications, the better it will be for all in 
the industry. It should prevent price pres- 
sure in many cases. 
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Yew Books 





In this department appear news of recent technical books of value and service to the printing industry 








Beginners’ Process Handbook 


“Processes of Graphic Reproduction in 
Printing’’ is described by Harry L. Gage as 
“Will satisfy the first interest of the stu- 
dents as to how things are done. To the 
constantly increasing number of executives 
in business who use work of artists, this 
book should be equally welcome.” 

It takes up: Relief methods—wood en- 
graving, woodcutting, linoleum, rubber. 
Intaglio—engraving of copper, drypoint, 
mezzotint, etching, aquatint, linoleum dry- 
point, steel engraving, die-sinking. Under 
stenciling—cutting, making copies, select- 
asine process. Lithography—the materials 
required, lithographic press, preparing the 
stone, drawing on the stone, drawing with 
crayon, operation for crayon-drawn stone, 
drawing in ink, operation for ink-drawn 
stone, polished stones, of textures in gen- 
eral, vitality of litho, keying, drawing on 
transfer paper, offset litho, the zinc plates, 
litho-offset ordnance maps, offset from a 
drypoint or engraving, offset letterhead- 
ings, music printing, tin-box printing, off- 
set with collotype, photo-litho offset. 

Under photographic reproduction, the 
book takes up: Line methods—drawing 
with pen and brush, alterations, drawing 
on scraper-board, embossed scraper-board, 
negative reversal of drawings, and drawing 
with crayon, starved brush, spatter addi- 
tion, air brush, ben-day mediums, applied 
direct to blocks, Bourges tints, trimming 
allowance, presentation, making of line 
block, letterpress printing, the machine, 
inking mechanism, makeready, drawing in 
two or more colors, separation of colored 
originals, pen drawings with color wash, 
color designs without line key, overlap, a 
tracing frame, some difficulties, character- 
istics of inks. 

Under continuous-tone methods—half- 
tone blocks, screen, negative, block, etching, 
deep etching, cutout halftones, combined 
line and halftone, line on halftones, white 
line on halftones, screen grades, special 
screens, designing for halftone, photos as 
originals, halftone in colors, splitting into 
primary colors, supplementary hand work, 
right use of color halftone, backgrounds. 

It must be understood that all informa- 
tion on each step is brief, intended only to 
give understanding, not working guidance. 
Also covered in the volume are photogra- 
vure, collotype, and bookbinding. Included 
in the book are 135 illustrations, twenty- 
three of which are inserts by the processes 
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described. It should be especially useful 
for young salesmen. 

“Processes of Graphic Reproduction in 
Printing,” by Harold Curwen, consists of 
142 pages, 85g by 53% inches, clothbound. 
It may be purchased from THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S book department for $3.90. 


Guide to Correct Use of Color 


Printers are unusually fortunate in that, 
perhaps more than most businesses, arts, 
industries, or professions, they are able to 
turn to a large variety of outside sources 
for inspiration, suggestions, practical help. 

“Color,’’ by Grace Cornell, is a case in 
point. Designed and produced primarily, 
as the foreword puts it, “to help students 
and others who are interested in better 
design and color in sign writing, lettering, 
and poster art,” it is as fine an example of 
correct color usage (in small compass) as 
a keenly discerning printer would want. 

It’s a twenty-four pages and cover book- 
let, size 5Y4 by 8Y, inches, with nine pages 
of text, four pages showing type speci- 
mens, and seven pages devoted to exam- 
ples in many colors. 

Sponsored by The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany, printed by The Stetson Press, Tem- 
pera colors were applied by the brush-tone 
process, going through press 109 times! 
Order it through THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Birren Writes Two Books on Color 


The art of using color is enriched by 
two books from the pen of Faber Birren, 
author of a series of articles on color in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

One of the books, ‘“The Printer’s Art of 
Color,” features his “fifty” colors from 
THE INLAND PRINTER as a frontispiece. 
Its eleven chapters include: How much 
should a printer know about color; using 
the single color effectively ; using one color 
with black effectively; how to get beauty 
and harmony out of color ; how to be spec- 
tacular with color; how to be “modern” 
with color; using two colors to get four- 
color effects; color illusions in printing ; 
some facts on value of color; the human 
side of color appeal; developing the “per- 
fect” color scheme. 

Thirty-six 6 by 9-inch pages of text, and 
including diagrams, carry.a wealth of prac- 
tical data on color for the printer, cloth. 

The second book, “‘Color Dimensions,” 
will prove to be a most valuable addition 





for those with more experience with color 
and for students of color in color-printing 
plants and elsewhere. It is a sound tome 
of great practical value for the advanced 
men in the industry. 

Its topics include: Introduction to the 
color art; a history of the color systems; 
basic color facts; the primaries—what are 
they; color in history and nature; tradi- 
tional color harmony; modern color har- 
mony ; the practical art of color; appendix 
—the Birren color equation and its use in 
color definition. 

It consists of fifty-seven pages, 81/4, by 
11 inches, illustrated with diagrams and a 
color frontispiece, clothbound. 

“The Printer’s Art of Color” may be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER'S 
book department for $1.60 postpaid. And 
“Color Dimensions” may be ordered from 
THE INLAND PRINTER'S book department 
for $2.15 postpaid. 


Slang Is Made Simple to Use 


Every industry, every class of people, has 
its own dialect. Americans are fond of 
referring to these unorthodox terms as 
“slanguage.”” Some from each division 
filter into common usage by others, and 
eventually the terms become accepted as 
good language. 

Printers are frequently called upon to 
produce matter containing such terms and 
may be unable to correct the improper use 
through lack of knowledge of their mean- 
ings. It is for this reason that “Dictionary 
of American Slang,’ by Maurice H. We- 
seen, should prove a useful desk book for 
printers, editors, and advertising men. 

Twenty-one chapters divide slang as fol- 
lows: Crooks and criminals; hoboes and 
tramps; railroaders; loggers and miners; 
oil drillers; cowboys and westerners; sol- 
diers; sailors; aviators; stage and screen; 
circus and carnival; radio; college; base- 
ball and football; boxing; miscellaneous 
sports; drinking; eating; money; general. 

“Dictionary of American Slang” con- 
tains 543 pages, 514 by 7% inches. It is 
clothbound. It may be ordered from THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S book department for 
$2.65 postpaid. 


Reduce Price of Fine Book 

Since our review of the “Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ that appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for October, the pub- 
lisher has reduced the price by more than 
half. As a result, orders aiready filled will 
earn for the purchasers a rebate or credit 
of $4.00. Those ordering copies of this 
useful handbook in the future from THE 
INLAND PRINTER’s book department nced 
remit only $3.50 instead of $7.50. 

The publisher explains that the demand 
made larger editions possible. 
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“Christmas” Annual Delights Senses 





The beauty of these three pages 
cannot fully be realized’ from a ~ 
showing in such small printed size 


peices: with precision, the Christmas 

material fromthe fields of literature and 
art—the blending of the two with careful 
choice of the type faces, color, paper stock, 
and also design—has again rewarded R. E. 
Haugan, editor of “Christmas,” with a pub- 
lication which is a model of the printer’s 
art, a delight to see and to own. 

“Christmas” is an American annual pub- 
lished by Augsburg Publishing House in 
Minneapolis. Volume I was issued in 1931, 
and each succeeding year has brought forth 
: new volume, which has seemed to exceed 
in artistic beauty the previous issues. Such 
is the candid opinion of those who read 
‘he publication from year to year. 

“Christmas” is 10 by 14 inches in size. 
lt contains, within its striking cover, fifty- 
‘wo pages of the finest in literature and art 
;crtinent to the holiday season. 

The illustration in the center of this page 
is the cover of ‘‘Christmas.” This cover is 
printed with blue and gold inks on a light 
hiue cover stock. A shepherd scene in proc- 
«ss Colors on enamel is tipped to the cover. 
]. L. Ellingboe is the artist. 

The six reproductions of the art pages 
shown here will give you a fair idea of the 
variety of art selections. In the panel on 
the right: This page of music is from an 
cld Cecelian folk-tune of the seventeenth 


By WALLACE LARSON 


Frontispiece of this issue is one of 
many beautiful illustrations in this 
famous yearbook from Augsburg 
Publishing House. Miniatures on this 
page show other charming pages 


in nation's premier printer's annual 





Printed in blue and gold inks on light blue 
cover stock, this cover of "Christmas" has 
a process illustration tipped in the center 


century, printed in blue and vermilion on 
white offset paper. A tipped process piece 
across the top, which is a reproduction of 
a large mural by Tiffany Studios done for 
the Lutheran exhibit, Hall of Religion, A 
Century of Progress, illustrates the musical 
theme on the page. 

On eighty-pound canvas-finish offset, a 
snow scene made by J. J. Sletten has been 
printed, using a soft brown ink and given 
a natural effect with the aid of a light 
water-color wash. 

Dean Cornwell’s painting, ‘The Good 
Samaritan,” from process plates on offset 
paper, is tipped on blue-paneled buff text 
paper. A page for Cornwell admirers. 

Four full-page photos of scenes from the 
Holy Land are printed on eggshell paper 
from 120-line halftones. Two of these, to 
bring out the natural scenic beauty of the 
photos, have been hand tinted. 

The outstanding feature of this year’s 
“Christmas” centers about the three panel- 
page designs by the English ecclesiastical 
artist, R. J. Norman. One of these pages, 
entitled ‘The Nativity,” is reproduced as 
the frontispiece, this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. It is a color-process piece, tipped 
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Mela 

Three pages from "Christmas" 
are shown above and described 
briefly in the accompanying text 


on a blue-paneled buff text sheet. Blend- 
ing of color and choice of stock is com- 
mendable. It suggests the technique of 
stained-glass workers. 

The frontispiece is a perfect demonstra- 
tion of the high standard set for the book 
by R. E. Haugan, its editor, and his associ- 
ates at Augsburg Publishing House. It is 
proof that letterpress continues to produce 
outstanding examples of craftsmanship and 
to hold public appreciation. 

One is sure to stop and examine the fas- 
cinating page entitled “When Jesus Was 
Born in Bethlehem.” The reproduction of 
the original color decorations is by Fiona 
Cameron. It is shown at the bottom of the 
panel in this column. 

Text pages are printed with vermilion 
and two tones of blue on a white offset 
paper. A sixteen-page section, using taupe 
double-tone ink on the offset paper closely 
resembles gravure. Harmony of color and 
choice of type blend to create many invit- 
ing and thoroughly readable pages. 

The annual “Christmas” is now quite 
well established as a quality item. Book 
shops, department stores, publishers, and 
libraries throughout the country feature the 
publication as the finest of Christmas gift 
suggestions for economical, yet appreciated 
giving of gifts. 
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The Months Ylews 








Start Drive to Sell More Printing 


A letter has gone to every printers’ associa- 
tion from National Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion, proposing a plan to bring about a quicker 
recovery in the industry. The letter reminds 
association officials of the $3,000,000 raised dur- 
ing the panic of 1907 for the same purpose, 
$2,000,000 of which was paid in by equipment 
firms, and of the success of that plan. 

The suggestion is made that a similar project 
could be undertaken at this time, with the two- 
fold purpose of educating printers to business 
methods and use of cost systems, and of educat- 
ing the general business public to the value of 


printing in their enterprises, thus increasing the _ 


consumption of printing. 

The letter points out that the National Print- 
ing Equipment Association represents 90 per 
cent of the capital, volume of business, and the 
employes; that it is thus in a position to speak 
authoritatively for the suppliers. It declares that 
success for any branch of the graphic arts can 
only be attained when all work in unison, men- 
tions that at present there is no such plan of 
codperation, and lays the groundwork for one. 

It proposes that each local association call a 
meeting of all the local printers and suppliers 
in its community. Every phase of the problem 
of selling more printing should be discussed, 
with a few short talks by outstanding men, and 
with floor discussion led by a carefully selected 
man. Every possible idea for the sale of more 
printing is to be sought during such sessions. 
Both printers and supply men are to be urged 
to offer suggestions that can be used both 
locally and nationally. 

The findings of such meetings are then to be 
sent to the association office in New York City, 
where they will be analyzed as the basis of 
further suggestions to the local groups as to 
how the plan may be put into effect promptly. 
Particularly, it is the intention of the equipment 
group to make the campaign national, reaching 
into every city, town, and hamlet in the country. 
Locals are asked to obtain a definite vote from 
their local meetings for or against a national 
coOperative campaign to increase the use and 
sale of all forms of printing. 

Joseph T. Mackey is chairman of the com- 
mittee planning the campaign, with Edward J. 
O’Hayer and Fred S. Tipson assisting him. 

It is also announced that allied trade groups 
will be granted associated membership in the 
N. P. E. A. om an annual dues basis of $9.00 
for each unit of ten employes, instead of $25 
for each unit, as formerly. 


1. P. 1. Talks Color in Cincinnati 


A feature of the opening day at the Cincin- 
nati showing of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association traveling exhibit, October 31, was 
International Printing Ink Corporation's color 
talks by George Welp and his associates. As 
reported in THE INLAND PRINTER for Novem- 
ber, a color session was held in the I. P. I. offices 
in Chicago on October 2 with fifty leading color 
printers present. 
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Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. 
Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 








The lectures combine both technical and art 
angles on the use of color in printed advertising. 
George Welp has done considerable research 
on the subject and ties his program in with cur- 
rent usage of color, and trends in color fashions. 


Gustav Mayer Goes to Latham 


Gustav R. Mayer, for many years a writer for 
THE INLAND PRINTER, is now connected with 
Latham Litho and Printing Company, at Long 
Island City, New York, as codrdinator. Part of 





GUSTAV R. MAYER 


his duties will be the instruction of its staff in 
the production of a new line of high quality 
offset work, equipment for which has just been 
instaled. Mayer is one of the country’s leading 
authorities on offset color printing, and should 
prove a valuable addition to the Latham staff. 


Birren's Blue Gets Good Order 


An interesting incident is reported by Ben 
Wiley, typographer in Springfield, Illinois. Call- 
ing upon a large buyer of printing, the customer 
produced a page from THE INLAND PRINTER 
showing Faber Birren’s “fifty” blue. He said 
that was the color he wanted to use, but printers 
told him they “didn’t have it.” Wiley is an 
alert reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, and had 
already done some experimenting with Birren’s 
“fifty” colors. He took the order, at a profitable 
price, and produced it to the satisfaction of the 
customer. Incidentally, he revised the buyer’s 
layout, and obtained an okay on that, too. Thus 
another customer becomes an account, and price 
is not a consideration of major importance. Need 
more be said? 


Advance Printing Education Week 


Printing Education Week will be held in Jan- 
uary, 1935, instead of February, as in former 
years. It was moved up to coincide with the 
celebration of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday dur- 
ing the week of January 14-19, states Fred . 
Hartman, director of education for the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Holding the observance in the Franklin Anni- 
versary Week, Hartman feels, gives deeper sig- 
nificance to the educational program, and affords 
opportunity for calling it to the attention of the 
members of allied industries in a more striking 
way than is otherwise possible. 

Chester A. Lyle, who served last year as the 
chairman of the national committee, is again 
serving this year. He has already appointed state 
chairmen to localize the programs. 

Suggestions for celebration of Printing Edu- 
cation Week include “open house’ at schools of 
printing, with exhibits of students’ work and 
displays showing courses of instruction offered ; 
obtaining the codperation of the printers’ and 
employers’ groups in arranging special meetings 
whereby students are brought in contact with 
those active in the industry; publicity in school 
papers and other mediums. 

Programs for open meetings, Lyle suggests, 
can include addresses on the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, on printing education, on the impor- 
tance of printing, and topics such as “What We 
Need in the Business World Today.” Where 
possible, talks may be interspersed with musical 
numbers by school groups. 


Dartmouth to Exhibit Packages 


A packaging exhibit, ‘‘Art-in-Industry,” is to 
be held at Dartmouth College during the early 
months of 1935. Robert Armstrong Andrews is 
asking for all types of packages and containers 
to be included in the exhibit. The names of the 
designer and the producer should accompany 
each package, so that identification labels may 
carry full information. 

Both old and improved designs are wanted, so 
the exhibit may be as interesting and instructive 
as possible. The most effective design in each 
class will be chosen as a feature of the show. 

Andrews asks that entries be sent to him in 
care of the Dartmouth College Art-in-Indust:y 
Exhibit, Hanover, New Hampshire, before Jan- 
uary 1. Each specimen will be acknowledge, 
although none will be returned unless speci!t- 
cally requested. 


Gilbert P. Farrar Joins A. T. F. 


The most important personnel change of the 
month is the appointment of Gilbert P. Farsar 
as typographic counsellor of the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation. Until recently, he 
held a similar office with Intertype Corporation. 

Farrar will continue to act as the director of 
typography for The Conde Nast Press, publisher 
of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House and Garden, and 
many other magazines. For the last five years, 
Farrar has lectured on type before almost every 
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craftsmen’s club, advertising clubs, newspaper 
groups, journalism schools, and other bodies. 
He is a practical printer, having entered the 
trade in 1899, and is an experienced teacher. He 
has designed many newspapers and the type part 
of many magazines. 

He taught advertising typography for ten 
ars at New York University, has written con- 
ijerable material for advertising and printing 
ublications on typography, and two books on 
\vertising typography. He is the author of the 

ating section of a correspondence course in 
vertising, covering all angles. 

Farrar will continue to speak before various 
organizations while with American Type Found- 
ers, and will render also special service to users 
ot American Type Founders’ products. 

Che American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
tion announces that it has purchased a large pro- 
portion of the inventories of Wanner Company, 
Chicago, Kansas City Printers Exchange, and 
Des Moines Printers Exchange. These products 
will be offered through its various branches. 


D. M.A. A. Elects Donald Rein 


Elected a vice-president of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association at its convention in Boston, 
Donald Rein, of the Rein Company, of Dallas, 
Texas, will represent printers on the executive 
board of the association. Rein was long con- 
nected with the marketing activities formerly 
sponsored by the U. T. A., and is a capable off- 
cial for his new position. He is thoroughly alert 
to new developments in direct mail, and under- 
stands the buyer viewpoint, the selling angle 
which THE INLAND PRINTER and others seek to 
impress upon printers as being most resultful. 
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Swatches Appear, Though Barred 


Various Chicago newspapers continue to carry 
occasional advertisements which have swatches 
of material pasted on them, despite the post 
office ruling against such advertising in publi- 
cations which are entered as second-class matter. 
The advertising in question is not included in 
copies sent through the mail. 

Post-office officials say that no disciplinary 
action has been taken except to notify the pub- 
lishers that repetition of ‘‘offense’’ may cause 
loss of second-class mailing privileges. 


Weekly Completes 59 Years 


The Booneville (Indiana) Standard celebrated 
its fifty-ninth anniversary with its issue of Novem- 
ber 2. A sixteen-page edition, plentifully filled 
with advertising, was published. Charles H. 

ohnson, publisher, now in his fiftieth year as a 
printer, printed a Page 1 box telling of an acci- 
dent to the linotype machine which left the plant 
-ithout means of setting type from Monday to 
Yriday prior to publication. Yet, the edition 
came out on time. 


Abrasives in General Magazines 


The inserts imprinted with abrasive materials, 
odvertisements of Norton Company, are appear- 
ing this month in “popular” magazines, after 

veral months of trial in industrial papers. Full- 

page bleed advertisements are used, the process 
leaving a rough feeling on the surface of the 
paper similar to that of the abrasives made by 
the company. 
_ The patent on the process of printing such 
inserts is held by The Commonwealth Press, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, which printed 800,- 
900 inserts required so far. The publications 
carrying the advertisements are Nation’s Busi- 
vess and Popular Science Monthly. 


Printing-Equipment Authority Asks N.R. A. to Approve 
Stabilized Trade-In Allowances on Machinery 


Washington, D. C.—The practice of certain 
members of the printing-equipment industry of 
making ‘‘exorbitant allowances” to prospective 
purchasers of new machinery in trade-in values 
for used equipment, has been “ruinous” to the 
industry and must be curbed, the N.R.A. was 
advised November 13 by James E. Bennet, of 
New York City, on behalf of the code authority. 

Speaking during a hearing on a plan propos- 
ing a method of value determination and regu- 
lations for trade-in allowances sponsored by the 
code authority, Bennet, secretary of the National 
Printing Equipment Association, said that only 
a few members of the industry opposed the plan, 
“chronic kickers impossible to please.” 

The plan, as explained by Bennet, is simple. 
It requires that each member of the industry file 
with the code authority, sixty days after approval 
by N.R.A., a list of maximum trade-in allow- 
ances he considers appropriate for used machin- 
ery of his own manufacture, and, if he desires, 
those of other manufacture. Thereafter, he will 
be bound to make no allowances in excess of 
those on file. 

In the event he files no list of competitors’ 
machinery, he is bound by the regulations to 
observe the maximum turn-in price of the man- 
ufacturer of that machine. Systems for determin- 
ing the trade-in allowances are left to judgment 
of the members. 

Several members of the printing equipment or 
kindred industries filed written objections to the 
plan. The only objection made in person was 
that of E. P. Lawson, of E. P. Lawson Machin- 
ery Company, Incorporated, who claimed to rep- 
resent other dealers in printing equipment. He 
opposed the filing of trade-in allowances, or 
other information of similar nature with the 
code authority, but made no objection to filing 
with a ‘‘disinterested agency.” 

In explanation of the plan and the necessity 
therefor, Bennet declared at the opening of the 
hearing that “some adjustment of the problem 
of second-hand machinery has become necessary, 
because of the unfortunate and unprofitable prac- 
tice which has grown up during recent years of 
using second-hand machinery for the purpose of 
cutting prices of new machinery and establish- 
ing in business persons who have cut prices for 
printing, reduced wages of employes, and in gen- 
eral have reduced the standards of the graphic 
arts industry. 

“The purpose of the plan,” he continued, “is 
to get worn-out, obsolete, and productively use- 


less machinery off the market entirely. It is also 


to prevent the manufacturers and dealers, whet 
making a sale of new machinery, from cutting 
prices of new machinery by making excessive, 
unwarranted, and unfair allowances for used and 
second-hand machinery and equipment as part 
of the purchase price of new equipment. 

“The practice of making excessive allowances 
for old machinery has constituted the worst kind 
of cut-throat competition, and must be regulated 
if our industry is to be restored to a profitable 
basis,” he emphasized. 

The entire plan was opposed by Lawsen, who 
asserted frankly that he “would not,” nor would 
others he knew, be bound by the trade-in allow- 
ances of manufacturers. Furthermore, Lawson 
declared, he would not go to the expense and 
trouble of filing his own with the code author- 
ity. He later changed this statement by conced- 
ing he would file such a statement with some 
other agency which had no connection with the 


industry whatsoever, such as some part of the 
Administration. 

Considerable discussion then ensued by the 
deputy administrator, C. W. Cheney, Bennet, 
and Lawson relative to present code provisions 
enforcing the filing of information as to sale of 
used machinery. 

Lawson said that there could be no good reason 
for requiring this information, but the Admin- 
istration held that it was an “administrative 
matter” for the information of the Administra- 
tion in stopping “chiseling” and other unfair 
trade practices. 

G. A. Walsh, of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Washington, D. C., stated that this informa- 
tion is necessary due to the fact that there had 
been a practice in recent years of trading-in on 
the promise that a machine is to be scrapped, 
whereas it has been put back into the trade 
again. In order to trace such machines, the infor- 
mation as to its exchange must be filed with 
competent authority, he said. 

J. E. Eddy, Miehle Printing Press Company, 
said in this connection that some dealers secure 
such machines and mutilate the serial numbers, 
making it impossible to trace machine. Unless 
such information is filed, he said, it would be 
impossible to trace the machine and a purchaser 
is deceived into believing he is buying a new 
machine, whereas it may be ready for the “‘scrap 
heap.” This, he declared, gives the manufac- 
turer a bad name in the mind of the customer. 

Bennet finally told Administration officers that 
he had no objection to the filing of trade-in 
allowance information with some disinterested 
party. He said, however, that he could see no 
objection to the plan as it now stands, pointing 
out that a large number of the industry’s mem- 
bers already are filing such information with the 
code authority, and showing every intention of 
complying with the plan when finally approved 
by the N.R.A. There are only a few, he said, 
who declared they “will not” be bound, and it 
remains to see whether that ‘‘will bear water.” 

Protests of Miller Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, Walter Scott and Company, and R. Hoe 
and Company, were read into the record by the 
Administrator. These protests asserted that the 
plan proposed by code authority was “unwork- 
able,”’ since it was held impossible to set general 
allowances in advance. 

It was further contended that the plan would 
tend to reduce sales, since the dealer would be 
tied in the matter of trade-in allowances. All 
evinced a disinclination to furnish what was 
called “intimate information’’ to a code au‘hority, 
where it might be obtained by competitors. 

Bennet then declared for the record that those 
opposed to constructive work of code authority 
should ‘‘come here with clean hands.” 

Lawson criticized this remark, asserting that 
everyone, under provisions of the code, should 
be given the opportunity to say what he pleased, 
and such objections should not be thrown out. 

Bennet said that he did not desire to throw 
out anyone’s objection. “Keep it,” he said, “but 
weigh it.” 

Following the conclusion of this discussion, 
the hearing was adjourned for the consideration 
of testimony by the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board. A speedy decision was promised. 

No decision has been announced by N.R.A. 
in the matter up to December 1. Despite the 
broad, general interest in the matter, there has 
been no report rendered on it. 
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A. T. F. Book Bound to Be Used 


“The largest distributer of printers’ supplies 
in the world.” This enviable claim, on the let- 
terhead of American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, appears supported by its new “Book 
of American Types,” which is now being dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 

The use of the company name as the title has 
been abandoned in favor of one more like a 
book title. That ‘The Book of American Types”’ 
might also be taken to emphasize the nativity of 
its products may be the result of adroit thought 
or merely an unintentionally subtle play on the 
words. Be that as it may, it is easy to remember. 

Bound in bright red cloth, modern in size 
(814 inches by 11 inches), and comfortable to 
handle (208 pages), this new book is ‘bound 
to be used.” It fits in a regular file, lies flat 
while being referred to, and its color makes it 
instantly recognizable. (And in all probability it 
won't be long before many printers will be say- 
ing, ‘Pass me the red book.’’) 

Only type will be found in this book—no 
machinery or accessories. Nor is there much in 
the way of display, for it was felt that this could 
be taken care of much better by individual spec- 
imens issued at intervals. Machinery and miscel- 
laneous merchandise will be handled in separate 
books. When all are issued, a complete catalog 
will be at the buyer’s disposal, made up of 
easily handled, separately bound sections. 

Starting with a one-page index, a list of sales 
branches follows. The preface that comes next 
adequately covers the usual and emphasizes the 
three latest steps in progressive typefounding— 
two-body faces, angle body italics, and recessed 
characters, time- and money-saving innovations. 

A page of type faces in preparation shows a 
single line of each with descriptions. Then fol- 
low over two hundred series, including Ameri- 
can standard faces, thirty-five series of Gothics 
(not including Copperplate and other card goth- 


ics). Seventy-two series are new since the last 
specimen book and catalog was issued—ten 
(including those not yet completed) have never 
before been shown. 

Many of the earlier type faces, having served 
their purpose, are not included. But the stand- 
bys, the old favorites, all are here mingling with 
the newcomers, and holding their own. 

To Thomas R. Jones, president and general 
manager of American Type Founders, congratu- 
lations on this, the first example of an evident 
plan of intensive sales effort—and felicitations 
on the steady progress his company has made 
since he took office. 


New Paper Started in India 


From India comes the first issue of The Print- 
er’s Gazette, the first printing publication to be 
issued in that nation. It is to be a quarterly, and 
will attempt to cover every branch of the indus- 
try. Much of the material in the first issue is 
reprinted from trade journals published else- 
where. A feature of the new periodical is its 
section in Hindustani, for native printers who 
cannot read English. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, which has some fifty 
or sixty subscribers among the leading plants in 
India, welcomes this evidence of the growing 
interest in better printing in India. It will be 
recalled that the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany recently completed and shipped to India a 
machine and matrices for setting type in the 
native languages. 

The spreading of knowledge or education is 
a boon to commerce, for it increases wants and 
so broadens markets by raising the standard of 
living. THE INLAND PRINTER has already played 
a fairly sizable part in introducing American 
methods, processes, and machinery in India. If 
The Printer’s Gazette can increase this interest 
in the hinterlands, it will be doing a service to 
the world of printing 


Tells of Income-Tax Changes 


Speaking before the North Side Printers’ Guild 
in Chicago, John F. Manz, an accountant, called 
attention to changes in Federal income-tax reg- 
ulations on depreciation. Stating that the Gov- 
ernment had found the average depreciation 
charged off to be close to 30 per cent, he said 
the new ruling is expected to add $85,000,000 a 
year to the tax collected. 

The new form to be used requires every tax- 
payer to report the amount paid for machinery, 
equipment, furniture, and fixtures, then to list 
depreciation already charged off. The taxpayer 
next is required to estimate anticipated remain- 
ing life or usefulness of the item, and remain. 
ing depreciation value will be based upon that. 

To illustrate how it works out, let us say a 
printer purchased a machine five years ago for 
$5,000, charging off 10 per cent a year, or 
$2,500. In making out his report this year, sup- 
pose he estimates ten more years of usefulness 
for the machine, He will then be permitted to 
charge off only 10 per cent of the remaining 
value, or $250, instead of the $500 a year he 
had been charging off. 

It is also believed that some taxpayers will 
find themselves. in the embarrassing position of 
discovering they have already charged off more 
than 100 per cent, which means they owe the 
Government money, on which a penalty doubt- 
less will be added. 


Press Conference Postponed 


Due to economic conditions and conflict with 
dates of the Empire Press Conference in South 
Africa, the World Press Conference scheduled 
for Melbourne, Australia, on March 27 to 30, 
1935, has been postponed. A later date will be 
chosen some time in the future, reports Dr. Wal- 
ter Williams, of the University of Missouri, the 
honorary president of the Conference. 





Pictorial proof that American Type Founders is going great guns again, helping printers to sell more. Admiring this room full of catalogs (left to right) 
are F.C. Cole, W. A. Duboe, M. F. Benton, H. W. Alexander, S. B. Halderman, John C. Rogers, G. P. Farrar, and F. W. Hoch. And why shouldn't they? 
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* NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER'S PLANT 





A NEW embossing compound, which is known 
as Grade Al Permanent, is being marketed by 
Embossograph Products Company. It is said to 
fuse at a lower temperature and not to deterio- 
rate with age. As a result, the maker states, it 
can be stocked for long periods without any ill 
effecr. The company is also making a low-price 
automatic machine for raised printing, which is 
claimed to assure high-speed production of the 
highest quality. Catalogs and descriptive matter 
may be obtained from Embossograph Products 
Company, direct or by writing in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


[vy 1s always a matter of astonishment to old 
timers to see the heights to which proof presses 
have risen. Now Hacker announces a new line 
of test presses with a weight and refinement 
comparable to production machines. Thorough 
engineering, design, and modern machine prac- 
tice are reflected in these machines, maker says. 

Proofing to check typography is one thing; 
proofing to check type-high or impression is 
another, comments H. W. Hacker. This latter 





End view of the new Hacker test presses, showing 
motor-driven inking mechanism, and hand crank 


function—test proofing of the impressional char- 
acteristics of plates and forms—explains the 
precision with which these machines are built, 
and particularly their ability to maintain bearer 
contact under printing load. Accuracy is vital in 
determining dimensional and other defects, in 
pre-makeready, in much critical proofing. 

‘Two sizes are built, 19 by 25 inches, and 25 
by 30 inches, each in power drive or hand drive. 
Power mechanism is inbuilt, but is an entirely 
separate mechanism from hand-operated press, 
although appearance of either model is similar. 

Power is applied to the bed by oil pressure, 
on the hydraulic principle. This gives the fewest 
number of parts (automatically lubricated) and 
flexibility. The bed responds to a small throttle 
with a four-inch range, as well as to direct-con- 
nected hand crank. This drive has had five years 
of ‘eld experience on a four-roller press built 
by this firm and used by photoengravers. 

Self-aligning ball bearings make hand presses 
€asy to operate. Choice is dependent upon the 
Proofing volume. 

Distribution, the maker states, is unique. A 
motor breaks up and pre-distributes the ink on 
form rollers at both ends of the stroke during 
the feeding and delivery pauses. This return pass 
under freshly distributed form rollers is new, 
Hacker claims. It is said to assure uniform lay 
of ink at the foot as well as the head of a form. 
Two large (four-inch) form rollers and one 


33/4,-inch vibrator are removable instantly as a 
unit for washup or change of color. 

A fountain feeding mechanism insures uni- 
form color throughout a run of proofs. Inkers 
are identical on both power and hand presses, 
and on both sizes, except for width. No gears; 
all roller drives being surface friction. 

The presses are recommended for printers, 
electrotypers, and photoengravers by the maker 
for inspection and quality proofing. Full par- 
ticulars direct from The Hacker Manufacturing 
Company, or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW TYPE FACE for tariff printing and 
other tabular matter is being offered by Inter- 
type in eight-point. Similar to Century Expanded, 


.it is a large, readable face, and duplexed with 


Antique Number 3. The total number of alpha- 
betical and figure units has been reduced to 
twelve, and matrices are made on precision set- 
wise measurements. 

Intertype also has announced a new-design 
star-wheel friction clutch, said to be an improve- 
ment in connection with its “positive assembler.’’ 
The clutch is a disk embedded in the drive gear, 
and provided with an eccentric grease groove to 
assure lubrication and smooth action over long 
periods of continuous use. 

Clutch tension is adjustable, and the tension 
spring cannot dig into the drive gear because it 
is contained within the collar, one face of which 
engages the outer face of the drive gear, and 
thus presents added friction surface. 

It is claimed that the larger contact surfaces 
in this new clutch permit more positive clutch 
action with less tension and result in smoother 
and more sensitive action for all adjustments. 

Full information on the new clutch and speci- 
men sheets of the new tariff type face may be 
obtained from Intertype Corporation, direct or 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ANOTHER script face, designed by George F. 
Trenholm, is announced by Machine Composi- 
tion Company. It is available in only one size, 
but reproduction proofs are to’ be had when 
other sizes are required. Known as Georgian 
Cursive, it is intended for distinguished display 
in publication advertising and direct mail. Spec- 
imen sheets may be obtained by writing Machine 
Composition Company for information, in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW, high-speed router attachment has been 
added to the Do-More saw-trimmer made by 
J. A. Richards. The saw-trimmer is stated to be 
especially useful for daily and weekly newspa- 
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per plants, combination shops, also the growing 
number of commercial-printing plants which are 
using stereotypes and plate-casting equipment, 
and need a plate-precisioning machine at a mod- 
erate price, operating economically. 

With its new router, the Do-More is said to 
do the following operations accurately: Saw, 





Do-More saw-trimmer, showing the router in 
place over cut. Large ones can be handled 


saw-trim; undercut; inside mortise as small as 
one-quarter-inch wide; outside mortise; miter 
(with both faces up) several rules at a time; 
bevel shell plates for patent base; rabbet tacking 
edge on shell plates; drill; rout inside and out- 
side; rout straight lines for borders and shell- 
plate mortises; plane wood-mounted or solid 
casts to type height; grind hard saws, knives, 
small tools, its own trimmer bits, routers, and 
drills; cut linotype slugs, leads, rules, solid 
stereotype plates, and wood-mounted electros. 

Richards reports that the new router can be 
attached to any Do-More saw-trimmer now in 
use. Full information can be obtained from J. A. 
Richards, direct or by writing in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ve 
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Side view of power-driven Hacker test press, showing details of construction and operation clearly. 
It is a precision machine, feeding stock to grippers in register, proofing under printing conditions 
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ANOTHER new quoin, known as the Saftee, 
has come on the market. It consists of one piece, 
made of four inseparable units. The top of one 
side and the bottom of the other move to the 
left as the locking pressure is applied, the top 
of the second side and bottom of the first move 
to the right. 

Actually, the quoin looks like two pairs of 
quoins, half the depth of regular quoins, had 
been welded together so as to give two-way ex- 
pansion on each side. 

Thus, the maker states, bearing surface actu- 
ally increases in locking. Locks to right, regard- 
less of side up. Unlimited locking pressure and 
true, square lock are claimed as benefits of prac- 
tically solid block. Angles of upper section cross 
angles of lower part in center. The quoin cannot 
work loose in.the form. 

One-half turn of the key locks or unlocks the 
quoin. Since it travels in both directions on each 
side, it cannot slip furniture. The quoin can be 
pushed with the finger for truing a form in jus- 
tifying. It is made of a special zinc-base alloy, 
and a tensile strength of 50,000 pounds to the 
square inch is claimed for it. 

The maker further reports that tests in press- 
rooms show a reduction in the number of quoins 
needed, with excellent results. Full information 
may be obtained from Saftee Quoin Company, 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A COMBINATION letterpress and gravure press 
has been built and instaled by R. Hoe for Radio 
Guide in Chicago. It is a 128-page (9 by 12) 
magazine press, delivering two sixty-four-page 
magazines, each with two saddle stitches, at the 
rate of 36,000 magazines an hour. It provides a 
maximum of eight pages of gravure and eight 
of color, with forty-eight of black-and-white in 
each magazine. 

Color pages may be varied within the mechan- 
ical limits of the press. Provision is made for 
printing bleed pages—a complete installation of 
Hoe precision stereotyping equipment helping 
to make this possible. Another feature is that 
covers may be printed on a second stock at the 
same time regular text stock is going through 
the press. 

Other features include forged steel cylinders, 
automatic tension, feeding to correct press speed, 
thrust bearings, and air drying instead of the 
usual steam system on the gravure unit. 

Full information regarding this press may be 
obtained by responsible printers and publishers 
from R. Hoe and Company, direct or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCREASED press speeds accent difficulties with 
workups in forms. Home-made preventatives, as 
a rule, are discouraging in results. Extensive 
tests have just been completed in commercial 
pressrooms on a new compound designed as a 
preventative. The form is loosened slightly and 
the compound is applied with a brush to the 
parts working up. It acts as a gripping agent, 
and is claimed to be successful in all tests. Full 
information and samples of ‘‘No-Wurk-Up” can 
be obtained from Rusticide Products Company, 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ANOTHER Celluloid-plate process for achiev- 
ing halftone effects without the cost of copper 
plates has been announced. Known as Ebolite, 
the new plate is offered in 100 to 200 screens. 
The process of making Ebolite plates is reported 
to be much simpler than metal platemaking, and 
this is given as the reason for lower cost. It is 
claimed that these plates can be made on a pro- 
duction basis at 100 an hour. Full information 
can be obtained from The Ebolite Corporation, 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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World's Oldest Bible Found 


Discovery of the world’s oldest Bible, manu- 
scripts written within 200 years after the death 
of Christ, was made by Hermann Junkers, the 
director of German Archeological Institute in 
Cairo, Egypt. This important discovery was made 
in a book shop. 

The gospels of Matthew and Paul, and por- 
tions of the Old Testament are included in the 
190 pages found. The work was in the form of 
a book, rather than scrolls, indicating that early 
Christians were familiar with bookmaking. The 
earliest previously known Bible is the Codex 
Sinaiticus, purchased by the British Government 
from Russia, and dated in the fourth century. 


Line Plate Imitates Etching 


A novelty simulation of an etching in line- 
plate form is described and illustrated in PM 
for October, a new publication for advertising- 
agency production men. A piece of glass is 
coated with opaque white paint and dried. A 
needle point or similar tool is used to scratch 
the design in the paint. It is then laid over a 
piece of black paper, showing the design in 
relief. Needed corrections can then be made by 
painting out errors and again scratching the 
paint away. Line plates are then made in the 
usual way, and give an etching effect. 


Daily Has New Color Method 


A new development in newspaper halftone 
printing in colors is being used by Los Angeles 
Illustrated Daily News. The process is consid- 
ered practically foolproof after a year of exper- 
imental work. Quality not considered possible 
in the past on color halftones on newsprint is 
obtained, the News says. 

The soft tonal effects obtained in magazines 
are being achieved, the publishers say, using rich 
greens, browns, blues, orange, and mulberry inks. 

The process differs from the making of reg- 
ular halftones. Wash-drawing copy is used, and 
a halftone-screen negative is made from it. Two 
regular photo prints are made from this nega- 
tive. One is retouched for a black etching, the 
other for a color etching. Next, the photos are 
shot in line, like ordinary zinc etchings. The 
halftone screen is: reproduced faithfully, it is 
reported by the News. 

Originally introduced in editorial illustrations, 
several department stores became interested and 
make use of the development regularly in their 
advertising in the Daily News. 


Intertype Quarter Profitable 


Intertype Corporation reports an excellent 
three months for the quarter ending September 
30, 1934. Net profit was $21,392, compared 
with a net loss in the same quarter of 1933 of 
$15,039. The yearly figures are not completed. 


Pressman-Inventor Dies 


Harry Fossenkemper, the pressroom foreman 
for The Nicholson Printing Company, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, for more than twenty years, died 
recently after an extended illness. He was the 
inventor of the “‘practical chase lock,” a device 
for locking forms on the bed of cylinder presses. 


Saves Cash on Reverse Zincs 


A little stunt that has not been used generally 
for many years is suggested by C. E. Walker, 
superintendent of the Birmingham (Michigan) 
Eccentric. It is a simple means of preparing copy 
for reverse zincs without the need of paying the 
engravers’ reversing charge. When a photostat 





firm isn’t handy, Walker says, proof the type in 
metallic ink (aluminum) on black paper. It can 
then be used as copy and bunched with ordi- 
nary line etchings. 


Sutphin Aids Charity Boxing Show 


A swell sportsman is Al Sutphin, head of the 
Braden-Sutphin Ink Company, in Cleveland. He 
made the headlines of the Cleveland News some 
days ago when he sent in his annual check for 
$750 for 150 tickets for the News’ Christmas 
Toy Fund boxing show. Sutphin invites busi- 
ness associates and friends to his plant the night 
of the show for dinner, and then they all go to 
the slugfest together. 

Sutphin was formerly a boxing commissioner 
in Cleveland. He is president of Cleveland Fal- 
cons hockey team of the International League. 


Mergenthaler Earns Profit 


The annual financial statement of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company shows an inspiring 
picture for the year ending September 30, 1934. 
Profit was $212,027, compared with a loss of 
$959,253 in the preceding year. Current assets 
were $14,854,519 and current liabilities were 
$127,034, as compared with current assets of 
$14,206,518 and current liabilities of $153,096 
at end of preceding year. Total assets on Sep- 
tember 30 amounted to $24,321,617, against 
$23,493,253 on September 30, 1933. 


Cuneo Artist Wins Poster Prize 


Munroe Milavetz, of The Cuneo Press’ studio, 
won second prize ($50 and an all-expense trip 
to St. Louis) in a recent contest sponsored by 
the Association of Arts and Industries, codp- 
erating with the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
subject was a poster announcing reéstablishment 
of a crack train, “The Panama Limited.” Mila- 
vetz won the only prize which was offered in a 
similar contest last year, and competed very suc- 
cessfully in others. He studied in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, during 1931-2, under Joseph Binder. 


Closed Shops Organize Nationally 


An announcement has gone out to all closed- 
shop employers in the industry from Harry G. 
Cantrell, executive secretary, announcing the 
formation of the Printers’ National Association. 
Membership is to be by local associations of the 
closed-shop employers where possible, although 
individual firms may join. Headquarters are in 
Chicago. Harry O. Owen, Chicago, is president ; 
I. T. Alderson, of St. Louis, and F. A. Young, 
of New York City, are vice-presidents; William 
A. Edelblut, Washington, is secretary-treasurer. 


Seeks to Exchange House-Organs 


A request has come from the City Printing 
Company, 217 State Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, for copies of house-organs from print- 
ers doing quality work. City Printing Compasy 
is starting such a house-organ of its own, aid 
would like to exchange with other printers. 


Linweave Manager Williams Dies 


Frank Allen Williams, formerly manager of 
the Linweave Association, died in Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts, after an extended illness, on 
November 15. He was credited with doing much 
to broaden the market for products of members 
of the association. Management of the associa- 
tion was vested in the United States Envelope 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, by officers 
of the association. Williams was vice-president 
of the Springfield Advertising Club. 
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SHOOT THE WORKS! 


Francisco presses will be starting. Exceptional? Yes! 


6:59 P.M. On the stone in a New York composing- 
room are the forms of a 24-page booklet. Three mil- 
lion copies to be printed and delivered all over the 
country. 7 P.M., and the customer gives the proofs 
his final O.K. It is 1 A.M. A car dashes up to the air- 
port and a package of electrotype shells is delivered 
to the pilot of the waiting plane. It is noon in Chicago. 


Three presses running on the job. By evening the San 


== LINOTYPE 


But that’s the way business moves today. Everything 
has speeded up. Nobody wants to wait. The customer 
demands proofs tomorrow morning. If you want the 
business, you have got to show speed. And speed 
without any sacrifice of appearance or accuracy. In 
the composing-room there’s just one way to do good 


work fast . . . that’s Linotype. 


Linotype Bodoni Family 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29. fi} BRS ON: ST RE. ST, 


B.:-R: OO & LYN, 


Ni YORE 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

ImPporRTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leices- 
ter, England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
London, W. C., England. 

HUNTER-PENROSE, Ltp., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., 
England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEX, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY Houssp, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

TOMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, 10 Fichardt Street, Bloemfontein, O.F.S., 
South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 











ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING-MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Send 

name and address for booklet outlining new home study course. Hun- 
dreds of leading printers and prominent advertising men have graduated 
from this old-established school. Write today. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9508, Chicago, Illinois. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED BUSINESS (20 years), city of 80,000 in beautiful south- 

ern California, doing high-grade work; 12x18 Craftsman with Miller, 
10x15 with Miller, 8x12, power cutter, stitcher, punch; $3,500—$2,000 
eash, balance terms. D 802 











FOR SALE 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH COMPANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 

MACHINERY CO., 478-B West Broadway, New York City. 

FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, 
sizes 5x7 to 10x 13%; one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COM- 

PANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold ‘‘Dayton” cutter. D716 




















HELP WANTED 





Salesmen 





YOU CAN SELL! (Don’t let anybody tell you you can’t.) With a product 

of merit and a broad and fertile field in which to work, YOU can 
make money—others are doing it. Full particulars by writing S. M., 
The Inland Printer, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Composing Room 








COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, experienced in handling all kinds of 
printing; over 20 years’ Chicago experience in executive positions; can 

get production, contact clients; moderate salary. D711 

LINOTYPE and Intertype operator; union, single, of good habits; 14 
years’ book and job experience; 5,000 ems an hour; accurate; Eastern 

city preferred. D710 

SITUATION WANTED—Linotype machinist-operator; 2,000 lines: also 
printer; some press experience; references; age 26; married. D 800 











Executives 





A RELIABLE FLOOR MAN and lock-up; long experience with all kinds 

of commercial work and handling shop production; right man for 
right place; desires new location medium size plant; go anywhere; turn 
out lot of work at a profit; estimate, handle stock; meet old customers, 
get new ones. D714 








FIRST SEE IF 
VERY HIGHEST GRADE \' HOOD 
REBUILT MACHINERY RALCO 





I Hed and g d by oldest and largest Iv 
firm dealing exclusively in rebuilt machinery. 
* WE OFFER *& 

CYLINDER PRESSES: AUTOMATICS AND 
yee Color Miehles 56-62-65- PLATENS: 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
30’ Diamond Power 
hand clamp cutter. 
Power Cutters — all 
standard makes. 
Cutters and Creasers. 
Stitchers. 


. Miehle Verticals. 

Single Color Miehles, all sizes. le B and No. 2 Kellys. 

Babcock and Premiers. 

No. 4 Miehle Automatic Unit. 

NOTE: Feeders and extension 

deliveries for above machines Folders and Gluers. 

f desired. siz Patent Base. 

(SPECIAL: 1 No, 4—4 R. Miehle automatic unit, 31°41” bed, swing 
back feeder, Serial number approximately 17,000; like new.) 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
608S.DEARBORNST. 225 VARICKSTREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
\ Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 ’ 2 


and Miller Units. 

C. & P. Craftsman Auto- 

matic. Open jobbers, all 
es. 





SUPERINTENDENT (pressroom) desires change; thoroughly competent 

to assume executive responsibilities of entire plant: prefer proposition 
from progressive concern with possibility of becoming active partner; 
negotiations confidential. D 706 





Lithographers 





YOUNG MAN, thoroughly experienced planning, installing and operat- 
ing complete photo-lithographic departments; go anywhere. D 801 


ne areal experienced in combination litho and printing shops. 








Pressroom 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Lithographers, one transfer man, 16 years’ ex- 

perience; one offset pressman, 17 years’ experience on color and com- 
mercial work; best of references; accept positions anywhere; all we ask 
is a chance to show our ability. D799 








Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, assistant editor, 39 years old, college trained; 15 years’ 
experience scientific and medical book, magazine and advertising work; 
first, final; capable; responsibility; references. D798 





Wanted to Purchase 


GOLDING JOBBER, 8 x 12, WANTED—Advise condition, motor equip- 
ment and cash price. FRANK FINCH, Fremont, Ohio. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular Es 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








eo 9 e 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 

tablished 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





la 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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INDEPENDENT LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Le 


senttclaas te 


* 


HOE Super hut PRESS 





k. 


Quality printing is the goal attained by this press produces. The unequalled flexibility of 
well-known San Francisco House through the ink and water distribution; the permanent 
purchase of a Hoe 41” x 54”, two-color alignment of moving parts; the smooth, even 
Super-Offset Press. They have satisfied them- cylinder rotation; the perfect maintenance of 
selves that for the highest grade of multi-color register and other features are again demon- 
can label and direct mail work, Hoe has the  strating beyond dispute that Hoe builds “‘the 
press. world’s finest offset press.” 


They are proving their judgment both as to All we ask is the opportunity. We will fur- 
fine work and the speed with which the Hoe nish the proof. 


° General Offices * 
135th St. and East River 
- Cw York City ° 


S&F Ca, cohen 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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Buyors Gude 





List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smalier advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 








Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Printers’ Machinery 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Franklin Printing Catalog. Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets “The Measure of Success’’ and ‘‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 





THE “BARMA" high-speed flat bronzer operates with any press. KILBY 
P. SMITH, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER—Complete line of new and rebuilt 
machinery and equipment, Tell us your requirements. CHICAGO 
PRINTERS MACHINERY WORKS, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market: write for sample books and prices. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual “How to Make Chalk Overlays."" A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Composing Room Equipment For Sale 





FONTS, molds, magazines, etc., bought and sold. Turn unused equip- 
ment into cash. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda. Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, neutralizers, humidizers. UTIL- 
ITY HEATER CO., 239 Center Street, New York City. 











RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES, scorchers. humidors, mats, cast- 
ing boxes, supplies. STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO., 3628 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO.. Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600, 
Chicago, Il. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., INC., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.;: Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New 
York. Send for catalog. 





Embossi Cc ition 


& P 








STEWART'’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





Envelope Presses 





POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 





Halftones 





TRY OUR Zinc halftones and discover the “ quality and low price. 
EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. 





Lithographers 





MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO.. INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”’ A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Send for catalog. 


Stock Cuts 





CUTalogue showing new, modern designs in ready-made cuts. Economica! 
prices that will please your customers. Write today for your copy. 
COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, original de- 

signs in type and decorative material—the greatest output and most 
complete selection, Kelly presses, Peerless platen press feeders. Deal- 
ers in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Con- 
gress St.; New York, 104-12 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner 
Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 8S. Hanover St.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central 
Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.: 
Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. Louis, 9th 
and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; 
San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
607 N. Second St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th St., New York, pro- 
ducers of Futura, Bernhard Roman, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bedoni, Beton, Trafton Script, Weiss, Phyllis and Atrax. Stocked with: 
Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl 
& Sons, 18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders 
Co., 1729 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner. Type Founders a ser 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Tl.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 Wi 
Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 a St 
San Francisco, Calif, Representatives hy ey stock: The J. C. N 
Co., 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, Inc., 261 court 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Stude- 
baker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Com- 
pany Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street. 

New York City. Headquarters for all European types, New England 
type,. printers’ equipment, and composing room supplies. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden. Conn. Job 
and pony job font specialists. Stock electrotypes. Write for catalog. 
Wire 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial —— selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, io. 
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MING 


THE WAY WITH MAXWELL OFFSET..... 
xe 


To interpret successfully the outstanding characteristics of a product, in 
printed or lithographed literature . . . it oftentimes calls for a paper with 
definitely established qualities. That is the way The Jaeger Machine 
Company, world’s largest concrete mixer manufacturers, felt about it 


when they selected Maxwell Offset—linen finish, for a new series of 





7 impressive broadsides. 


This is but one of seven attractive finishes available in Maxwell Offset. 
The others are Text, Wove, Laid, Crash, Ripple and Hand Made Style 
in Blue-White, Cream and India. The Maxwell Offset Portfolio con- 
Pana Shige tains numerous examples of what can be done to improve the effective- 


a ness of mailing pieces by merely changing the finish. Write for it... . 


show it to your customers . . . they will appreciate the suggestion. 


Maxwell fete 


BY THE MAKERS OF MAXWELL BOND AND MAXWELL BOnEOeE 









te THE MAXWELL PAPER CO. @ FRANKLIN, Warren tine OHIO” 
Send me the MAXWELL OFFSET Portfolio 














NAME POSITION 
FIRM ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 








(Please attach to your business stationery ) 
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Now- 
The Holiday Season 


This is the time of the year when you 
will be sending special greeting cards, 
Christmas and New Year’s wishes, and 
will want distinctive, individual papers 
and envelopes to carry your message. 
Our stock of imported papers with long 
and shortfold cards and sheets in un- 
usual patterns, colors and finishes as 
well as the largest variety of the domes- 
tic products offers to you a selection 
most suitable for these uses, as well as 
regular commercial announcements. 


> 
Telephone Wabash 2525 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


| 





eAn Opportunity! 


Addressing and Mailing Equip- 
ment now available at attractive prices. 


To publishers or large mail advertisers, an oppor- 
tunity is presented to secure equipment that will pay 
for itself in greater speed and lowered production 
costs. 

This is surplus equipment in first class condition, is 
easily installed and requires little space. It can be 
purchased in whole or in part and includes:—Three 
Reliefographs, One ““H” Addresser, One “J” Mail- 
ing Strip Machine—the fastest in the world, 300 
Reels, 16 steel trucks on casters for reels, and reel 
desks. 

The Pollard-Alling Addresser will print 40,000 
addresses per hour allowing time for routine of 
operation of changing paper and name plate reels. 


For further information and prices write:— 


The MacLean Publishing Company Limited 
481 University Ave. Toronto, Ont. 











COYLE’S TYPE AND COPY COMPUTER—Determines accurately the 
size of type necessary to set a given amount of copy into a given 
$ space area; amount of space necessary to accommodate the stated 
amount of copy when set in the specified type size and face, from 
5-point to 36-point of Foundry, Intertype, Linotype, Ludlow and 
Monotype. Accurate, compact, convenient, simple to use, this 
system is easily adapted to new type faces or the special require- 
ments of any particular office. Only elementary knowledge of type 
bostbaid and spacing materials is necessary. 
THE INLAND PRINTER . . 205 W. Wacker Drive . 


- Chicago, Ill. 














WHAT 
do users think 
of the 


EARHART COLOR PLAN 


Caslon Company, Toledo.—‘Am so much 
impressed with its Practical Value that 
I am enclosing our purchase order for 
three more of them.” 





Rein Printing Company, Houston.— 
“The Only Reference We Use when in 
need of help in using colors.” 


e 

The Inland Press, Detroit.—“‘Recently we 
demonstrated the Effectiveness of This 
Planbefore one of our largest customers.”’ 
& 

The Otterbein Press, Dayton.—‘The 
Most Practical Scheme for securing 
effective color combinations that we have 
ever seen.” 


Buy now and save $5.00 on the EARHART 
COLOR PLAN. Was $12.50, NOW $7.50. 
Profit by this low price on this authoritative 
color guide. Place your order today with 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








Bigger Pay 
for Better Display 


Guesswork won’t improve your type display. 
You must know display principles. “Modern 
Type Display,” by J. L. Frazier, editor of The 
Inland Printer, will guide you. It gives the 
basic principles—shows how they are applied 
to create forceful, attractive display—pre- 
sents many examples of good and poor dis- 
play. $6.00 postpaid, slight cost for enlarging 
your paycheck. 
Special Offer 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY.......... $6.00 
’ TYPE LORE: J. L. Frazier’s practical 
suggestions for using important type 
RSIS NE a a nnordiey cI ea 3.75 
ORR AIOE 6a a aos Wiakly stew ees $9.75 
Both at a special combination price of 8.00 
~ PAINE SIONS SORE 645d boc eiverentiseie wine wis $1.75 


Now, before you forget, mail your combination order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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LEARN More—EARN More 





? Then fit yourself for it. J¢’s 


Want a Better Job: peer for the man who 


NOWS! Read books writ- 


ten by experts—get their knowledge and eh ese it to build your- 
self up for the better job, with greater authority and more money. 


1—Practical Hints on Presswork. By 
Eugene St. John. A compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman in overt- 
coming many of the problems that arise in 
his everyday work. Size 4} by 7; 201 
pages; flexible binding. Price, $3.00 post- 
paid. 
2—Layouts for Advertising. By John 
Dell. 700 thumbnail layout suggestions, 
with short introduction on purpose and 
principles. Contents: Magazine and 
Newspaper Layouts; Booklets; Broad- 
sides and Folders; Letterheads and Post- 
ers; Type and Borders. Illustrated; 175 
pages; size, 5 by 7; flexible binding. Price 
$3.00, plus 15 cents postage. 


3—Mechanism of the Linotype, The. 
By John S. Thompson. Revised eleventh 
edition. Complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype, 
good for the novice as well as the expe- 
rienced operator. Illustrated; 230 pages; 
size, 44 by 63; flexible binding. Price 
$2.50 plus 10 cents postage. 


4—Art of Spacing, The. By Samuel A. 
Bartels. A treatise on proper distribution 
of space in typography. Contents: Title 
Pages; Straight Composition; Initial Let- 
ters; Book Margins; Border Margins; Ad- 
vertisements; Ornaments. Size, 5} by 73; 
mt? at board cover. Price, $3.00 post- 
paid. 


5—Modern Type Display. By J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
New third edition. The cream of Mr. 
Frazier’s constructive and scientific writ- 
ings on type compositions, logically ar- 
ranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic, 
and complete course in typography. More 
than 200 illustrations and examples of 
modern typography. Handsomely bound; 
size, 7 by 10. Price, $6.00 postpaid. This 
book is also sold in combination with the 
author’s ‘‘Type Lore” (described below) 
at a price of $8.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$1.75 on these two books. 


6—Type and Copy Computer, The. By 
S. A. Bartels. A scientific method to figure 
copy needed to fill specified space and to 
determine type sizes required. Illustrated; 
64 pages; size, 44 by 6; cloth. Price, $1.50 
post paid. 


7—Science of Imposition, The. By 

John Reed. Based upon the fundamental 
principles of modern pressroom and bind- 
ery practices. Ninety-one illustrations by 
the author; 132 pages; size, 44 by 63; 
flexible binding. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


8—Type Lore. By J. L. Frazier. This 
book contemplates the practical, esthetic, 
and historical phases of typography in an 
unusual, interesting, and understandable 
way. It explains where and how to use 
the various popular type faces.  Illus- 
trated; 114 pages; size, 7} by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price $3.75 postpaid. This 
book is also sold in combination with the 
author's ‘‘Modern Type Display” (de- 
sctibed above) at a price of $8.00 postpaid 
—a saving of $1.75 on these two books. 


9—Golden Book, The. By Douglas C. 
McMutrtrie. The story of fine books and 
bookmaking, past and present.  IIlus- 
trated; 406 pages; size, 7 by 94; cloth. 
Price, $1.00 plus 20 cents postage. (Pop- 
ular Edition.) 


10—Encyclopedia of Printing Inks. By 
Harry G. Kriegel. Printing Lithographic 
Inks, and Accessories. Secrets, Formulae, 
and Helpful Hints. Illustrated. 256 
pages; size, 54% by 8; cloth. Price, $1.17 
post paid. 


11—Earhart Color Plan. Key to correct 
color usage. Demonstrates principles of 
color selection and harmony. Complete 
with charts. Price, $7.50 postpaid. 


12—-Standard Book on Estimating. By 

Fred W. Hoch. Illustrated. 273 pages; 

size, 844 by 11; cloth. Price, $5.00 plus 
25 cents postage. 


ORDER NOW—USE THIS FORM ! 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Send me following Books, as listed above: 


I enclose check ( ) Money order (_ ) 
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Type high of blocked plates 
is so often a matter of com- 
plaint. First press pulls show 
their inaccuracy. Press make- 
ready is the usual way of 
meeting the situation. It is 
the slowest and costliest way. 


The fastest and the cheapest 
method is to get blocked 
plates accurately type-high 
before sending them to press. 
This is easy with the Hacker 





The 
Hacker 
Block 


Leveller 


meansaccurate block- 
ing to save makeready 


Block Leveller. It is a preci- 
sion planer made especially 
for this purpose. 


This fine tool, in combination 
with the Hacker Plate Gauge 
gives absolute control of 
type-high—also proper de- 
partures from type-high ac- 
cording to color density. The 
money commonly wasted in 
press makeready would soon 
buy them. 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
320 SO. HONORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











FOR THE. PRINTER 
WHO U 


fii G LOMGREN BROS £<O. 
akers of Prin ing Plates 


“S§ PLATES 


512 pica STREET 





No. 3 Vandercook 
Proof Press 







Reduce 
Time 





Thorough ink distribution, hairline reg- 
ister, and accurate impression insure 
utmost precision in proving and check- 
ing of forms. This means time saved in 
both the composing room and the 
press room. 


Loss 
with this 
MODERN 


Ball bearing construction, automatic 
inking, grippers and cylinder trip 
facilitate quick and easy production 
of quality proofs. 


The low price of the No. 3 Vandercook 
will interest you. Write NOW. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


e@ @ @ @ 904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago @ @ @ @ 


PROOF 
PRESS 









Roller Composition 


Inks, glue, paper, and thousands of other 
ene > chemical and technical formulae 
are contained in The Chemical Formu- 
lary, edited by leaders in numerous in- 
dustries. The accepted reference book 
of chemists and research men in many 
companies. It has 537 pages, 53% by 
83% inches, clothbound, and pyroxilin 
treated (washable). Can save its costs 
many times over in any printing plant! 
$6.00 postpaid. 


The Inland Printer 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 




















QUALITY 


The best raw materials obtainable plus the experi- 
ence of years of manufacturing make this product 
possibie. 


RR. 





PADDING 


GLUE 


Order it from your Dealer or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street 


New York City 


tact > D Seta’ 


FLEXIBLE RAISED EFFECTS 


GET AG U AINTED WITH OUR PRODUCTS 
ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 
A NEW PERMANENT LOW FUSION RAISED PRINTING 
COMPOUND THAT DOES NOT DETERIORATE WITH AGE 
$1.75 per Ib. $1.50 in 5 lb. quantities 
Regular Permanent Compounds 25c per Ib. less 
A NEW MODEL AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
Produces Raised Printing Effects as fast as ordinary printing 
Complete ready to run $675.00 
A Marvel of Efficiency 


THE FAMOUS “CAMEL BACK” GUM AND VARNISH DRY- 
ING MACHINES, GAS, STEAM, DIRECT OR INDIRECT HEAT 


In use from Coast to Coast All sizes 
Write for illustrated descriptive booklet and Price List 
of whatever you are most interested in. 
THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO. 
251 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 
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A Dependable, 
Smooth Tes aching 
wr ti 

Machine 


Increased Profits 


Heretofore unobtainable are YOURS 


when you install 


The NEW MAKATAG 


PATCH EYELETING MACHINE 


Why not make the production of TAGS and 
TAG ENVELOPES a part of your business? 
Millions are used every year in the United 
States. 

The New Model B Makatag is not only 
built for standard size tags and tag envelope 
work, but it permits the eyeleting of the 
larger size special envelopes or tags, such as 
are used by the clothing industries, shoe fac- 
tories, cotton mills, etc., which require special 
eyeleting and means extra profits for you. 


Send for illustrated booklet or better still, see the MAKATAG in operation 
at our nearest representative. 


Makatag Manufacturing Corporation 


Reading, Massachusetts 


Dallas Atlanta Seattle 
Joe F. Carter J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. P. C. Storey 
5241 Bonita Ave. 223 Central Ave. S. W. 84 University St, 


Cleveland 
The M. L. Abrams Co. 
1639 Superior Ave. N. E. 


Chicago 
Chas. N. Stevens Co. 
112 W. Harrison Street 

















» A PRINTER’S 
NIGHTMARE 





ACT I 


SCENE 1 
SCENE 2 
SCENE 3 
SCENE 4 
SCENE 5 
SCENE 6 


ACT Il 





Sells swell order for labels— RUSH 


Phones paper merchant and blithely 
orders large quantity of gummed paper. 


Does a beautiful type job and the en- 
graver cooperates nobly on cuts. 


The presses are ready and then — the 
paper gets coy, curls cutely, refuses to 
lie flat. 


Calls merchant, calls mill. What to do? 
What to do? 


Customer calls him. “I'll tell you what 
to do! I can’t wait any longer. Do what 
you want with that blankety — blank 
paper, but cancel the order!” 


Awakes in cold sweat and swears fer- 
vently never to take chances again—to 
standardize once and forall on McLaurin- 
Jones GUARANTEED FLAT 
Gummed Papers. 


Big things are happening at Brookfield—improvements 
that will literally make you gasp. Magnificent new sur- 
faces that are a joy to print, gumming that is unbeliev- 
ably smooth and strong, and as ever—papers that are 
guaranteed flat. Thenewcatalogisn’tready, butsamples 
are. Send for them, and get a pleasant surprise. McLaurin- 
Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass. Mills at Brookfield 
and Ware. Offices at New York - Chicago « Los Angeles. 


yee — ones 


GUARANTEED 


FLAT 


Li scsimnaal a eee 
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Write for particulars on the Unexcelledformaking layouts, 
strike sheets and checking 


CR A a T % M A ae press proofs. Every form lined 


up with the accuracy of a ma- 


n L GEARED LINE-UP TABLE chinist’s blueprint. 
CB-HENSCHEL CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 


TrCSSECS « «ee MANUFACTURING tf oF 
‘SIMPLE OPERATION Meee Mikctats ne et nee. a 

























SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
American Type Founders Sales Corp. 
Manufactured by 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


NU M B E R I Be G M A Cc H I N E Ss Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 














GDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


AW “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


WVWiRUBBER 
PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


Make your own tint plates — 
Print perfectly on all presses 

Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 314445 —with all inks on all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P] COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 





Vv 









Sd 





























ee Tg 
PRESSES ; 

TYPOGRAPHIC—PLANOGRAPHIC—INTAGLIO ROTARY ee 
for wrappers of tissue, glassene, cellophane, salesbooks and PRESSES ha Rel . a ios Miaemadian 
autographic register stationery, tickets and lottery tickets; slitters & . 5 
and sheet cutters. LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS. e Tell Us Your Requirements 
MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO.. - BOSTON, MASS. WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 

Lae. ae aa cae ama. 











THE BEST QUOIN 


M. & W. JOB LOCKS For Every Purpose 


The quickest, safest and best 
Lock-up. Made in five sizes. Over 13,000,000 — 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. Se 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








VELLUMS aud FABRICS STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes amici Easy 














For Commercial Printers ies alin a Pe , 
i no or wet it, a to tympan press run 
Lithographers, ———. ee Manufacturers, — : 9 gaie “7 eng me 
Send for samples and prices in sheet Il: Instructions wit cach package. 
e v sar, rT 
gr fic Ak gaa gle a THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 








Redington Counters Write for ( hea J emonstration ’ Ne of 
ee Sey ee BUSINESS PRINTING 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. (A helpful book vihen seling printing, leterheads and 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago HAMMERMILL PAPER Focal ERIE PA 


“ELECTROMATIC 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
+++++SAW-TRIMMERS 
J.A.RICHARDS 
ue THE SAWMAKER 
WUle LT OK ATOO 
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Qi Wo LFF SET Pave 


NO SLIP SHEETING! NO WAXING! NO INK DOCTORING! 
You'll never be troubled again with ink offset or smudging if you equip 
your presses with the Paasche ‘‘No we Process. Get the facts by 

ending for descriptive booklet. 


PAASCHE AIRBRUSH COMPANY 1905-21 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 








ond 














Potdevin Drying Ovens for Varnishing Machines 














Practical for lithographers, printers, folding 
carton manufacturers, and finishing plants to coat 


and dry sheets of paper and carton stock. 


A large blower forces hot air at high velocity 
down on the sheets as they travel on a conveyor 
through the oven. The air is then sucked from 
the oven and a large percentage is re-heated and 


re-used for greater efficiency. 


Due to the special Potdevin design, the sheets 
do not flutter or move around on the conveyor. 
Varnish fumes and gas fumes are exhausted out 
of a window or chimney instead of fouling the 


room air. 






consider 


% 


these 
facts 


+ 





Malleable iron for greater strength ....4” x 4” 
square sections for 100% flexibility .... strong, 
heavy lips for holding hooks .. . . rugged cor- 
ners to prevent breakage . . . . maximum print- 
ing surface .. . . speediest lock-up method ob- 
tainable .... perfect register assurance .... 
maximum pressroom economy ... . these are 
the particulary desirable advantages available 
to every printer who uses 


(cwstos PMC 4’'x4’ 


Warnock Malleable Iron Blocks 
Be Sure to Write for Catalog 


“WARNOCK’ maiitea “STERLING” 


4&by4 METAL BLOCKS Ba” TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - CINCINNATI. OHIO 
20 West Jockson Blvd. 



















461 Eighth Ave. 


Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid., Toronta: England: Ws & Co., London 
New You,N.¥.  Ausnalien Camiches! 8 Company, : Min 


Sidney Toman ttaly: D. G, Vignini & Company, Milan 


GAS HEAT 


With gas heat a separate furnace is placed 






alongside the drying oven and the hot air is forced 






into the oven. 






There is no fire hazard as no flames are in the 







drying oven. The air circulation prevents dense 






varnish fumes in the oven. 







POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
1223 Thirty-Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., U.S. A. 
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Reapy CUT AND 
SCORED TOP SHEETS. A 
TIME SAVER AND AID 
TO SUPERIOR PRINTING 


FOR THESE PRESSES 
C Miehle Vertical, Miller, 


arris. 


(] 27!x32 Miehle Horizontal. 
[] 2814x34 No. 1 Kelly. 

[] 22x27 Kelly A and B. 

LC] 3514x36 Kelly 2. 

[] 26x32! Simplex. 


K\ 


en 
7 





A Nationally Distributed Product of 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
For liberal trial sheets and list of dis- 











TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 





L=— \ tributors, mark size wanted, pin to 
L_—, / your letterhead and mail. 
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letting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


375 Eleventh Avenue 





Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, eye- 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: 
JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 
145 Nassau Street, New York City 


Ms 


Ms 





Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue 






L 


by all the leading printers through- 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


Liype FOUNDRY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 









Also see the new 


oles G7 445 


£ 


Fac-Simile Impression 









N? 54321 














GROVE'S 
GaugePinsand Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip” Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, makin 
slipping impossible—is quickly attache 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

















ning their Fall and 


LETTERHEADS .. 


Goes Holiday Line for 1934 will soon be ready 


s 
¥ Already, many organizations are plan- 


Campaigns. You can help your custom- 
ers create successful campaigns by 
furnishing attractive type layouts on un- 
usual and interesting backgrounds, such 
as Goes Holiday Letterheads and Letter 
Folders. Goes HOLIDAY 


ot (fe 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


65 West bist St., Chicago © 47H Warren St., New York 


bright and colorful, 


Aan now 


fete” ia 
eis = 








allthe beauty and richness of the Yule- 
tide colorings, will ‘Kindle the Holiday 
Spirit” ...will attract ‘attention ... will 
create business. Be among the First to 
show this beautiful 1934 Line of Goes 
Holiday Letterheads. 

e+e Send, today, for your sample set 
with its imprinted speci- 
mens, copy suggestions 
and selling helps. 


Holiday Advertising 





THE 
STERLING 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


is still owned end operated under the 
personal supervision of 


O.E. McLaughlin 


whose thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience is at the command of all 
our friends and customers. Any 
technical inquiries cheerfully 
answered with no obligation 
on your part to buy anything. 


Foundry at Vermontville, Michigan, 











Producers 
Wanted.... 


OPENINGS in Northwest and New Eng- 
land States. Genuine opportunity for men 
who can cooperate in merchandising a 
high grade technical publication, leader 
in its field. Only men of proved ability 
need apply. Write, with details of experi- 
ence, past connections, and references, to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
































Chandler & Price AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 


Offering many exclusive features providing greater cutting accu- 
racy, speed and ease in operation. One-piece rigid frame; knife 
pulled, not pushed, through stock; binder friction adjustment 
accessible at side of cutter; positive brake and clutch; back-gauge 
lock takes up its own wear; controls conveniently grouped at oper- 
ator’s hand; safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats;” 
knife can be stopped and started at any point in its travel. 


Built in 39”, 44” and 50” sizes; ask your C & P dealer or the 
nearest C & P office for descriptive bulletin and specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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FOR EVERY DAY 
EFFICIENT 


ECONOMICAL 


NUMBERING 


The ew 
GENERAL PURPOSE 


TYPOGRAPH 


Try this new numbering machine! It will surprise you—not in 
its watchlike perfection because you expect and will always find 
that in Force products—but rather in the fact that such a com- 
plete, every-day mechanism can be manufactured so well that it’s 
practically perfect and yet distributed so cheaply that it costs no 
more than the inferior types. The ‘General Purpose”’ incor- 
porates all the time-proven features of its more expensive brother, 
the ‘‘Super-Force” plus a few new ones of its own. Ask your 
dealer about this latest FORCE triumph! 


Available 


In Five wheel model:0to In Six wheel model: @ Also furnished for greater 
99999. Case measure- to 999999. Case meas- 
ments: 1.5277 inchesor urements: 1.666 inches ward 


ard. Can 
110 points long and .875 or 120 points long and = skipping agen spe- 
e efixes. 
inches or 63 points .875 inches or 63 points fitted with affixes at slight 


wide, $11.00. wide, $13.00. additional cost. 


ROMAN GOTHIC 


N® 123456 123456 


Facsimile Impression Facsimile Impression 
O/1) WL aclured br yes = ~ 
Le ii oF ” SUPER: FORCE 


WM. A. FORCE & CO., INC. 


105 Worth Street, New York 180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Wm. M. Partridge, Pacific Coast Agent, 682 Mission Street, San Francisco 





HERE Is THE ERC W 
HOTCHKISS 


STAPLING PLIER 





CC again HOTCHKISS meets the demand 
—this time with a brand new Stapling 
Plier for heavy duty in office and factory, store 
and warehouse. Strong and sturdy, it has greater 
capacity and more features than any similar 
model—at a price that appeals to everybody. 

Hotchkiss Model H 53 is highly nickel polished, weighs 
only 14 ounces and has a stapling range up to 1% inches. 
It uses special H 53 wire staples with 4-inch or %%-inch 
legs packed 5000 to the box. Its capacity is 125 staples and 


it fastens up to 50 sheets of 16 lb. paper or its equivalent. 
It’s the machine you need NOW! Send the coupon. 


HE HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


Send full information on your H 53 Stapling Plier and complete catalog. 











SPOILSHEETS are EXPENSIVE 


The Cambridge Printers Moisture Indicator 
gives you a quick, positive check of the balance 
between moisture content of your paper and the 
air of the shop before you run. Just insert the 
18-inch blade between middle sheets either in a 
pile or hanging in a seasoner. One pointer on 
the dial indicates the moisture in the paper, the 
other the humidity of the room air. Checking 
by instrument costs far less than spoil sheets. 


Cambridge Instrument Company, Inc., 
3732 Grand Central Terminal,4 New York 


CAMBRIDGE 


PRINTERS 
MOISTURE INDICATOR 





SEND for complete details of this 
instrument. It will save you money 
in avoiding spoiled paper and en- 
able you to be sure of better register. 
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The Inland Pruntor 





THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF THE WORLD 

IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES + J. L. FRAZIER, EDITOR Volume 94 
December, 1934 
Number 3 


Leading Articles In This Issue 


Pee WERE Fi Ra ER ak ocd hes + 19 
Sell Results, Rother Than fmptramions! «6.2 sci kee eee 20 
Post These Panels in Your Shop for Employes to See 

Insert Shows the Depth of Tone Deep-Etch Offset Offers 

Color in Movies Is Aid to Color Printing 

Systematic Selling Key to Success of British Concern 

Boosts His Sales by Fitting Talk to Each Type of Prospect 

You May Need an Idea for a Christmas Card! .................0 0 eee eee 40 
Be The Head Man! (Contest Announcement) 

Pressroom Results Depend on Men and How They Work 

The Pressman and His Press 


Use of Tint Block Assures Positive Register of Type Matter in 
Reverse-Plate Work 


His Work Brightened Drab Days 
Notes on Engraving 
Says Needless Pressroom Costs Make Profits Vanish 


Describes Simple Method of Ridding Plant of Rats and 
Other Damaging Vermin 


Form Request for Printing Bid Produces Business for Its Creator 


“Christmas” Annual Delights Senses 


Regular Departments 


Specimen Review 


Typographic Scoreboard 
Machine Composition 
New Books 


The Proofroom 
The Pressroom 


Editorial 





THE INLAND PRINTER, December, 1934, Volume 94, No. 3, Published monthly by The Inland 
Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York). Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; singles copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a 
year; singles copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second-class 
matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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© Whether it's English, Chinese, Italian, 
or Greek, a job is judged by the same standards all over the globe . . . and 
wherever you see fine printing, you'll usually find a Cromwell Tympan. Press- 
men everywhere agree that its strength, uniformity, and resistance to oil, mois- 
ture, and climatic changes are paramount in promoting perfect impressions 
and preserving make-ready against every emergency ... Try Cromwell Tympan 
at our expense. It comes in rolls or cut and scored exact size for Miehle, Miller, 
Kelly, Harris, Simplex, and Babcock presses. See your paper merchant or write 
direct today! 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-21 So. WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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